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WHAT IS CAJ^LIA? 
, A SUMMARY 

In an imaginary world of 1985 ^ there is an imaginary cciintry we call 
Camelia. We created Cainelia to explore the long-term potential of telecon- 
ferencing for a cross-cultural, small-group commxinication situation, in 
our future world, Camelia faces an impending drought, and several organiza- 
tions could help. But there is a commtmication problem here: no one Icnows 
exactly how bad conditions are likely to be or just how much relief the 
various organizations will be able to provide. And those who could answer 
these questions haven't been talking to each other • 

The problem is representative of many commionications situations today. 
But there is an important difference, too. In 1985, when the economic minis 
ter of Camelia wants to confer with the chairman of an international food, 
consortium and a representative of the U.S. government, the discussions may 
not take place in person. Instead, the three of them could sit in froJt of 
small television cameras, type on computer terminals, or use audio channels 
to work with each other or with other organizations in any part of the world 
The technology for such teleconferencing already exists: over 40 video, 
audio, and computer-based teleconf erejicing systems are in limited use today. 

•• • \ 
However, the days are gone when the technical feasibility of an idea 

guaranteed that it would become a .market reality. Our society is becoming 

sophisticated enough to refrain from developing technologies it does not 

want — or at least to delay their introduction and influence their form. 

Besides, the human factors of t,^3;econf erencing are so complex that the 

transition from the laboratory to the real world is quite delicate 1 The 

initial market failure of the Picturephone® , a service that industry 

regarded as a likely success, has taught forecasters in this field a 

serious lesson. It is not enough to find a way to send a picture or a 

voice or written words from "here" to "there." One must also make judgments 
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about why the infomtati.on is sent, when, how often, at what level within 



an organization, and with what cultural backdrop. Any mistake in this 



analysis will mean a mismatch between the technology and the user commu- 



nity it intends to serve. 



It is our feeling that no appraisal of teleconferencing can stand 
solely on the technological potential we see ..today. As interested re- 



searchers in Europe remarked: ^'Don't tell us about how the technology 
works. v;e are certain that those things can be developed. What we want 
to know is what thay will do to the way ^ we think and to the things we can 
think about." 

Ov^r the past decade, more than a hundred studies have examined the 
social effects of new teleconferencing media. From those studies, the fol- 
lowing profiles of each medium emerge: 

V ideo teleconferencing . Video teleconferencing has a rich potential 
for communication which cannot be reduced to words or print. But it 
- also has some pitfalls. One is the "Hollywood syndrome" — the asso- 
ciation of video teleconferencing with movies and television. This 
association can make group members self-conscious and encourages a 
"^'presentation" style of communication; in the extreme, it might lead to 
deliberate deception. Also, video teleconferencing has not yet been 
demonstrated as an effective mediimi for meetings among strangers. 
Furthermore, while video meetings tend to have an "unorganized for- 
mality," careful preplanning by the group leader — a regular schedule 
of not-too-long meetings — seems necessary. 

Cdmputer-based teleconferencing . Computer conferencing is print-based 
communication, using typewriter terminals and a computer network to link 
groups together. Its major advantage over other teleconferencing media 
is its flexibility of participation times. Unfortunately, since there 
is no firm schedule for a computer conference, participation may be ir- 
regular, especially if the need to communicate is not obvious. When the 
need to communicate does exist, this print-based medium provides a writ- 
ten record which can improve management of technical information. Here 
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again, though, the capabilities of the medium can be abused: the value 
of information can be overemphasized at the expense of interpersonal 
communication. For some, the printed word will also be frustrating 
since, in computer conferencing, even the best orator cannot demand 
the group's attention. For others — particularly shy participants — it 
may encourage more equal participation. 

Audio teleconferencing . In audio teleconferencing, many of the non- 
verbal signals which are assumed in face-to-face meetings are missing. 
Such lack of visual information does not necessarily inhibit communi- 
cation; for ^ sensitive communications situations, such as negotiation, 
it may even have siabtle advantages. Nevertheless, there are some orga- 
nizational problems. For example, speaker recognition and order of 
speaking :tre difficult; if participants have not met before, this prob- 
lem is exaggerated, and shy people may not feel free to join in the 
discussion. Also, the group is likely to spend a lot of time in self- 
organization. For planning an audio teleconference, three keywords 
seem very important: brevity, regularity, and simplicity. 

Ffjce-to-face conferencing . Face-to- face communication is often the 
unquestioned standard for comparison with new media. However, face- 
to-face conferences have their own advantages and disadvantages. Most 
people respond positively to face-to-face meetings; it is a "friendly" 
medium. Also, face-to-face appears to be superior for complex tasks, 
such as those involving conflict and negotiation. It is a fine medium 
for a natural orator, but it does not guarantee that everyone will get 
an equal hearing. Also, large amounts of information may be overwhelm- 
ing in face-to-face situations. Tim.e seems to be a critical factor 
for this medium: the intensity of communication which creates a feel- 
ing of intimacy can also be perceived as pressure; and in a short meet- 
ing with too many tasks, this pressure can destroy the communication. 
Face-to-face will probably feel more "natural" than electronic media, 
but it will not necessarily be . the most effective means of communication. 
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The Canelia Report is both a synthesis and a probe. It synthesizes the 
tecpoiical capabilities and social evaliiations of audio, video, and computer- 
based teleconferencing. Ihe first section, "Teleconferencing Today/' briefly 
susmarizes the state of the art in teleconferencing technology. (Reference 
materials provide detailed information later in the report;) Then, using 
this state-of-the-art overview as a starting point, the second section of 
the report introduces- the >^Camelian situation to probe th- meaning of current 
evaluations of teleconferencing in a future setting wher such technologies 
will be casually available. The guiding questions in this probe are: 

• How can we make intelligent choices among teleconferencing media 
cnce they are offered to us? , 

o How can we learn to use them effectively? 

How can we improve our understanding of the social consequances of 
new teleconferencing media? 

To approach these three questions, we have assumed that, while the 
fundamental features. of teleconferencing media are likely to remain- con- 
stant, the current form and usage patterns result from transient phenomena, 
rne technology will eventually find its own level, but its social effects 
will not become observable for 5, 10, or 15 years. In order to study these 
effects, we must somehow compress this waiting period. We have begun by 
using the current evaluations as a bridge to a world of 1985, where the 
Camelians are facing drought. A private foundation is attempting to promote 
better communication among those who have a stake in the Camel ian problem- 
We show both effective and ineffective applications of. each medium for this 
situation. The result is eightX scenarios in which the same cast of charac- 
ters communicates under the same general situation in what amounts to a 
sociocultural sensitivity analysis. 

The skeleton on which the scenarios are built is a summary of the 
"strengths" and /'weaknesses" of each medium, as found in the social evalu- 
ations to date. These strengths and weaknesses are included, together with 
a classification of studies, as reference materials. Also included is a 
catalog of representative teleconferencing systems and a bibliography. 
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The^ focus of the Camelia scenarios is small group coinmunica.tion. But 
at least as important -/ill be organizational and societal issues related 
to the use. of ig. Such research is only beginning to occur, / 

but will be - e small group perspectives :a Jie context of/ 

organizational al change. ' / 

Our own plans call for the translation of the scenarios into a^^torial 
for new users of teiecohferencing systems. We hope tihat this exetpise 
"will be used internationally to explore possible styles pf teleconferencing, 
social, barriers ."to its use, problems of cross-cultural commiini^ation via 
teleconferences, and other related issues. While the focus /of our effort 
is on social evaluation of teleconf erericing systems, we conclude tliis ' 
phase of our sfudy with a strong realiza1:ioh that no medium can be evalu- 
ated solely in terms of strengths and weaknesses, ^^e mysteries and art 
of human communication remain obvious, \ no matter wl^at mediijm is used. ] 
Teleconferencing media introduce a new set of potentials and problems, but 
they don't provide, ins-tant remedies -to the cpiaplexity of the communication 
process. 
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I. TELECONFERENCING TODAY: AN OVERVIEW 

Interest in teleconferencing has grown steadily in recent years. /Re- 
search in this ^eld initially focused on technological issues. Then,'^in- 
1960/ the Institute for Defense Analyses sponsored a major study of tele- 
conferencing as an\ aid for international^ negotiations. This work was not 
distributed broadly, however, and there was little teleconferencing re- 
search in the late 1960s. ' In 1970, the Coinmunications Studies Group began 
work in' London under the direction of Alex Reid (and later, und^r Martin ' 
Elton) , This group has proven to be a prime catalyst for interest in tele- 
conferencing systems and their social effects,. Its work has complemented 
ongoing research in Canada, Australia, Sweden, arid the. United States.. Most 
recently, a systematic catalog of teleconferencing systems (Hough, 1976) 
has identified 37 different systems intended specifically for small group 
communication, and a new journal, with a strong focus on teleconferencing 

^ ■ ■■ 3 ! '. • — ■ 

research, has been introduced. Thp phase of commercial application of 
teleconferencing systems is juist beginning. 

Each teleconferencing medium — video, audio, and computer conferencing — 
has its own history and its . own" fundamental characteristics which influence 
its potential applications. While current systems are changing rapidly, 
these fundamental features are likely to remain. '**Bells and- whistles" may 
be>idded> and the media will almost certainly become more- broadly accessible 
But no major techriological/brieakthroughs are likely to change ^tjheir basic 
functions, which are described below. 



The work of the Communications ^ Studies Group is discussed in detail 

in a book by Joiin: Short, Ederyn Williams, and Bruce Christie, -called The 

Social Psychology of ^Telecommunications (John Wiley, 197i5) . Many of the 

CSG reports ^are listed in the* bibliography of this report; reports issued 

before 1973 can be obtained from: Post Office Telecommunications, TMk 3.3.1 

Room 120, 2-12 Gresham- Street, London EC2V 7AG, England. Post- 1973 reports 

are available from. Communications Studies and, Planninig, 56/60 Hallaih Street, 

London WIN 5LH. ■■ ^ , 

3 " ' • ' ■ " 

Telecommunications Poldcy, IPC Business Press, ^ Ltd. , 205 East 42nd 

•Street, New York, New York 10017. 



VIDEO TELECONFERENCING 

In -his 1971, novel Diai?*!?! us, David Saint John has an Intelligence agent 
discussing a point in the office of the CIA station chief in Paris; 

Peter finished his coffee and looked around. Evans was sitting 
tly next to the drape-hung wall. There was no sound in the • 
inf-od room^ but Peter knew they were shielded by an electronic 
, impenetrable to any form of bugging. In one corner stood 
screen and camera that permitted conferences with the 
Dx. ctor via ^satellite. 

While such technology is more casually available in spy novels than the' 
real world, video teleconferencing is already a technical reality. The 
usually unquestioned assumption behind video has been that the closer a 
-medii.\m can co|ne to face-to-face, communication the^ better. ; Engineers. 
struggle to make video images lifelike in size and in quality. Thu^r 
video systems are becoming increasing.ly sophisticated. \ 

Some Promising Systems ■ ' ' 

A system in use at the Energy Research and Development Administration 
(ERDA) is representative of the best in current equipment. It connects 
Germantownr Maryland, with Washington, DC, a distance of 20 miles. Tlic r.y.S' 
tem transmits black-and-white images of conference groups, with up to six 
participants in each group. In each room, there are several cameras for 
self-view, overview, and close-ups. A tripod camera is used for blackboard 
shots, .'and an overhead projector serves to show written documents. The 
cameras are. voice-switched with manual override by buttons in front of the 
center chair. The cost of the system is $4, 800" per month: $1,440 p.er 
location and $2,000 for the lines. The installation is "up" 24 hours a day 
and .requires seven or eight conf eriences per month with five people at each 
'end to justify >ts cost. Its use to date seems to /meet this requireuK iit . 

If people at more than two locations want to/ conf erence, video pre- 
sents some problems since it is difficult to show all participants on-scree 
simultaneously. Probably the most successful multisite system is operated 
by the Metropolitan Regional Council in. New York City. Headquartered in 
the World Trade Center in Manhattan, this system has Jiine studios in county 
seats around the city. All a,re equipped with television cameras, requiring 
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an operator at each site. A case study evaluation performed by RANQ ^in 1974 
concluded -that the system had been well received and was serving its' ^ 
purpose of facilitating government interaction. There were some technical 
problems, such as transmission failures and the inability of more than one 
person to speak at a time, but these were overcome by later improvements. 
The system has been operational since January 1974 and is used primarily 

xnuing education, perso el management, and purchasing. The operat- 
.-uLj for the facility was al. -)ut $275,000 in the year 1974^, according to" 

the' RAND report. ^ . ' 

An Expensive Way to Meet 

' ' ' ■ • ' . n .■ ' 

A "live" video image is very expensive. It requires the transmission • 

of a large amount of information, and this information must constantly be , 

revised to allow for movement. Thus, video is referred to as a %^ide-band" 

communications medium: the bandwidth (size of the signal carrier) must be 

very" large in order to send all this visual information continuc^j-sly . 

Conversely, a facsimile system which sends photccopies is a "narrow-band" 

medium because information can be more slowly {usually thi; ::e to four 

minutes per paqe) than .is possible ; a "live" video image. 

The costs associated with the ^ ..vidth required by video are formid- 
able. The figures are difficult to .stimate, but, at current rat^ ' 
the United" States, video teleconferencing is about five times as ••xpensive'^ 
--as^-a^di^ teleconferencing over comparable distances (Panko, Hough , and Pye, 
.1976). Even this figur^e seems optimistic because 'rate, structures for video/ 
are still experimental. \ The video teleconferencing system between Sydney 
and Melbourne, Australia, has" a real cost of about $4Q0-^er hour of usage. 
A comparable figure is estimated for the Japanese NTT l^^tem, connecting 
Tdkyd with Osaji-. The Picturephone ' Meeting Service^ is currently avail- 
able at experimental rates of ?;6.50 per minute ^rom Sa/i Francisco to New 
York or Washington, $4.50 from Chicago to New York, $3.50 from Chicago to 
Washington, and $2.50 from New York to Washington. Such figures seem to be 
obvious inhibitors of usage, though they may still c6mp'are favorably with 

. ,16 ' 
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travel costs. ^ Also, the potential for substantial cost reductions in videq 
teleconferencing is uncertain. The key sources of hope are video compres- : 
sion techniques, optical fibre signal transmission, or other transmission 
innovations^ While none of these possibilities promises iitiroediate cost 
reductions, substantial cost reduction seems likely over a longer time 
span. 

ome Psychological Barriers, Too 
"" Such high costs, coupled with unavoidable psychological reactions to 
the television cameras, have led some researchers to' question the long-term 
, viability, of video conferencing.. Marketability of the technology aF;pears 
to depend more on. psychological factors than on engineering. The major 
har, ^ leaps are '.he need to schedule the use of the studios and to^ travel to 
yoinc central facility to use the-systefhT other negaTive considerations may 
be skepticism regarding confidentiality, as. well as discomfort with the 
studio atmosphere and the feeling of being surrounded with "gadgets." 

In 1985 ... 

As'rwe project this technology to the 1985 horizon, we can assume that 
- will find its own level within the tasks that canjDe best served by video 
Engineering considerations make it possible to envision full-color tele- 
vision networks which could link a number of separate locations. Each unit 
would.be portable (thus eliminating the need. to travel to a central studio) 
and could be installed tenii: -arily on a rental basis. A split-screen ar- 

ngement would be possible as would a close-up vifiw of each speaker. The 
screens might be large and i at. Written documents would be sent elec- 
t onically and a high-quality audio capability -..ould- parallel the vide6 
■-rqnal. 



^It should be noted here th^ even such high costs may not be impedir 
--nts to use of video, interviews with Australian users, for instance, in- 
Jicated that the costs were considered reasonable. Business clients saw 
*3t as no problem, while government users saw cost as a bureaucratic../ 
problem— video teleconferencing didn't fit their budget categories. See 
Susan Ellis, Vihbe- McKay, and Michael Robinson, Follot^-Up Study of Users 
of the Melbourne-Sydney Confravision Facility , Swinburne Institute of 
Technology, Australia,, 1976... The costs of the Australian system, however, 
are below , the actual cost for a self-supporting system. 



Figure 1, A Picturephone® Me,et?ng 



COMPUTER ' TELECONFERENCING , , ' 

It is ironic that some of the simplest ideas can only be put into 
practice when a very complex level of development has-been reached in a 
related\field- The availability of electronic memories could have per- 
mitted the establishment of . networks of teletypes many years ago. Yet, 
sufeh print-based conferencing only developed when casual access to ter- 
minals,,, powerful time-sharing systems, and text. editors was made possible by 
the advances of computer science in the late 1960s. 

A Hybrid Medium 

Computer conferencing is a hybrid medium, borrowing its tbrminology 
from computer science although its purpose, culture, and evaluation strate- 
gies all come from the field of communications. This dual qual\ity creates 
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iirmsual ientity crises for the designers and the users of the medium; it 
also generates a dilemma for the evaluators and those who ore concerned with 
regulatory implications. The designers of such systems find it difficult to 
win supporters among computer scientists, who view their work as simplistic 
because they are not impressed by the use of a processing, machine to send 
message^. Similarly, communications experts, who lack ^a feeling for the 
genuine ipower of the computer, ask: "Why can't v- do thn - • -nr- i h*. wit*' 
telephone 'or with TELEX?" 

The answer is rather simple. Computer confej^enciii-g offers group 



communication irrespective of time or space, and it is g*^erally less- 
expensive than the telephone and TELEX once the terminal oMiself (an increas- 
ingly common device) is amortized. For example, the PLANET system, which is 
used in several projects at NASA' and the U.S. Geological Smrvey, costs only 
about a quarter per minute — the price of a pl^one call from San. Francisco to 
Denver. Systems based on dedicated machines will, cost even less in just a., 
few years. Terminals rent from $100 to i$15'0 per month, with costs going 
down. Murray Turbff (1975b) has suggested that the cost of computer con- 
ferencing will be about $1 per hour for computing costs by 1980* While such 
a forecast appears to be optimistic,- it seems safe to assume that the medium 
will not be expensive to operate by the mid-19B0s — perhaps even less 
pensi. - than audio teleconferencing. - • . 

From Forecasting to Communicating 

Computer . conferencing developed out of a user community with very spe- 
cific needs: forecasting and policy formulation through "expert" .interac- 
tion. Today,, however, computer \conferencing is not restricted to experts 
and can involve a wide, range qf print-based communication activities. 
Users type their messages .to other "conference participants" on standard 
computer terminals, usually linked by telephone to a computer network. 
They receive printed messages at their terminals • each time they join a 
"computer activity," Such activities typically involve 3 to 25 people, 
though they all do not have to be present simultaneously. In fact, one o^f 

the most attractive features of computer conferencing is that all partici- 

• . - • . ,1 ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

pants can come in at their own. convenience, see what has happened since 

19 
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they were last present, make whatever responses are appropriate, and leave. 
Between sessionSt, they may check their libraries, draft responses, reflect 
on solutions to current problems, or talk to others without fear of being 
either disruptive or rude as they would be in face-to-face meetings. r ' 
computer conferencing can bridge earil^ i-. lo -ther comp (.a i_:Sonrn«> 
as data analysis packages, auLa uases, ux models. In short, computer 
conferencing is a medium that each participant uses only when he or she 
chooses. 

' On the other hand, computer conferencing is the' least "natural" of the 
teleconferencing media. Users must type their messages and often don't 
have the acvantage of immediate feedback. Also, because^ the medium pper- 
ates solely through the v;ritten word, many visual cues aiid even voice 
intonation — which serve as guides in other communication situations — are 
lacking in computer conferences. 

Several Styles ,of Conferencing 

To date, various styles of computer conferencing have been obcer /ed. 
One of the most conmvon, for example, is the "notepad" style; here, i:?ar- 
ticipants usv the medium with little structure or interaction to trade com- 
mon areas of interest. The "seminar" style is' also common; it focuses on 
one topic for a defined period of time with both' "synchrbnous'V and. "asyn- 
chronous" interaction. A similar, but more complex style is the "assembly," 
with discussion of multi\ple topics structured by the medium. A fourtr. style 
might be labeled "the encounter" since it is dominantly synchronous with in- 
tense interaction over a period of several hours. Filially, computer confer- 
encing can be structured to administer questionnaires or voting. While 
these five styles probably don't represent the., range of all possible styles 
for using tihis medium, they do suggest some" of^' the variations which are 
possible. , / 

Power or Simplicity? 

Compute-' conf '^rencing means di fferent things to different people , and 
tr\ere i^^ a :ety of different systems currently available or in testing 

- ' 20 . .■ ■ ; 
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stages. One can, however, identify the basic elements of group communica- 
tion through a computer as distin^ om othe: "i tin outer services 
such as te>M It s, data bases, oi lal si present, some 
systems (such tr,e NLS system at SRI or the Electronic Infomiation 
Exchange System at the New Jersey Institute of Technology) combine computer- 
based communications with c Jaer computer services to form a complex and 
powerful package- In contrrnst, other systems (such as the PLANET computer 
conferencing system) focus ^n providing only a nucleus of fvinctions for 
group communication througm a computer. The issue here is power vs. 
•simplicity, and there are arguments on both sides. Actually, tiiese two 
approaches can both be fruitful; they may simply be aimed at different user 
populations and task environments. 

In 1985 ... ' , - ' 

VOhen we extrapolate to the 1985 time horizon, we assume that much of 
this conflict in approach would b.e resolved. High-quality, low~cost termi- 
nals would be widely available. A reliable international time-sharing net- 
work, with satellite transmission, would provide computer access to even :^ 
remote countries. Also, the design of computer conferencing systems would" 
reflect a greater concern for — -And understanding of — humsm factors. 
Finally, groups, using this medium would have online access to data and 
mathematical models. 

■ ■ ■ • ./ 
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Figure 2. Computer Tel econferenci ng 
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AUDIO TELECONFERENCING 

The apparent simplicity;, of audio conferencing is deceptive. This 
medium is an extension of the telephone: if two people can talk to each 
other so easily, why not three, four, or even 12? For many years, the 
telephone company has provided a "conference call" service that is, in 
effect, a basic form of audio teleconferencing. However, conference calls 
are infrequent. The telephone has traditionally been viewed as a two-party 
communications medium. It's for "calling somebody up," not holding a 
meeting. People simply do not think about the telephone as a group commu- 
nication medium. Furthermore, the design of the telephone handset does 
little to encourage this use for long periods, and speakerphones are 
■ usually not of adeqViate quality to represent a serious alternative. Never- 
theless, telephone technology seems to be quite adaptable for group confer- 
encing needs, as demonstrated by those systems developed specifically for 

5 ■ i. 

thxs purpose. I 

Several Systems for Low-Cost Conferencing 

Typical o"f the permanent audio conferencing installations that are 
now being, implemented is the system of the Canadian Department of Commu- 
nications, m this system, six conference rooms are connected by high- 
quality voice Channels. Each room has four microphones which' automatically 
; switch on as a person speaks. The National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- • 
tration has a special facility in Huntsville where, "audio bridges" are 
created among the various' conference rooms. The Bank of America and the; 
University o'f Quebec also have, operational systems which are in' regular 
use. The -Rimote . Meeting Table in England even has individual speakers for 
participants, so that each. person' s voice is heard through only one cabinet 
labeled with his or her name. ^ ■ 

The costs of such systems 'are low. Audio teleconferencing uses inex- 
pensivb telephone lines. For those systems which use the existing ..telephone 



^V/hile most audio teleconferencing syst^ems to date have been specially 
designed for limited users, there are plans to test market dial-up confer- 
encing for regular telephone subscribers over the next few years. 
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network, the cost is particularly low, although it will increase as more 
people join the conference. Permanently installed audio conferencing 
systems which use dedicated lines are more expensive to use, but they 
provide greater reliability and a generally higher voice quality. Also, 
the higher cost can be balanced by higher use. The University of Wisconsin- 
Extension, largest audio teleconferencing network for education, estimates 
that its system costs only 25 cents per student- contact hour, not including 
tlie instructor's time (Parker and Riccomini, 1976) . This figure is an opera 
tional cost, however, and does not congider initial equipment investments. 

A Quality Problem 

One. problem which has plagued audio teleconferencing is that of 
^acoustical conditions within conference rooms. Hough (1976) describes the 
Bank of America audio system in San Francisco, which^is. generally acknowl- 
edged as being of the highest quality: "Achieving this system required 
unusual measures. Most surprising of all are the structural aspects. The 
room is completely isolated mechanically from the rest of the building, 
despite its being in tlie middle of the building, on one of the top floors. 
Moreover, no wall is parallel to any other wall." Such elaborate designs 
may be po^ssible for large organizations establishing permanent conference 
rooms, but they certainly present problems, especially for portable systems. 

The problems of acoustics arise primarily in conference room-to- 
corlference room situations/ in which more than four people share each 
location. For smaller groups, acoustical arrangements are much easier. 
Interestingly, some of the simplest siystems are also the most effective — in 
spite of 'the room acousrics problems. The Bell Telephone 50-A system, for 
inslfance, is a simple /portable speakerphone, yet it is basic equipment for 
the very successful University of Queb^ec audio teleconferencing program. 
Thus, while acoustical .problems are annoying in the design of teleconfer- 
encing rooms, they are avoidable if groups are kept small and some care is 
taken . - 
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Order of Speaking: A Small Group Problem 

.Perhaps the toughest problen^ in audio teleconf erencii^g is the issue 
of order of speaking^ In face-to-facer visual signals usually aid this 
process; one can sense from gestures and motions when another^is almost 
finished speaking and even get some sense of others who are waiting to 
speak next. In audio teleconferencing, however, there are no such visual 
clues, and the logistics of speaking order — and sometimes even who is 
speaking — are basic problems. 

The, engineers ' response to 'this problem is voice-switched microphones: 
a speaker's Voice captures the sound channel and forces others to wAit 
xjntil he or she is finished. Small group interaction is imore complicated 
than that, however, and it has been found that '>a voice-switched system 
can be very cinnoying^ A cough or a sneeze, for example, grabs the micro- 
phone as easily as a spokien word. (The engineers* re'sponse here is a 
"cough butt?bn" which a participant presses when, he feels nature calling and 
doesn't want to steal the microphone.) Beyond the cough button problem, \ 
voice-switching can also be perceived as a strong limit on group spontaneity • 
Speakers keep the floor as long as they continue to talk? interruption of 
the speaker is technically impossible • ^ Then, when the speaker is finished, 
the other eager participants jump in with vigor—only -to find the micro- 
phone lured awa^ by another's voice. 

The alternc/tive to voice-switched microphones is an "open system" 
Which allows everyone to speak at once. Such a system is more flexible 
but still leaves unsolved the problem of speaking order. The result is 
often a staccato of simultaneous speaking patched with periods .of awkward 
silence. > , . 

Whiie interpersonal logistics within an audio teleconference remain 
awkward, emerging systems show definite improvements. Speaker identifica- 
tion is one aid -to the social problems of audio. Teleqom Australia is 
experimenting with a multilevel, open microphone system. Here, the speaker 
is given a higher volume level than ^the other participants, but it is still 
possible to interrupt. The Telecom Australia system is not voice-switched, 
but is activated by a button on each microphone.^ The system is also tied 
to a microcomputer which allows for queueing of speakers waiting their 



turn. ■ The queueing order is displayed on a lighted panel with the names of 
all participants. This system, still in the- testing stage, even features 
lights which puise to the rhytlim of the speaker's voice. These advances 
illustrate some potential variants of audio teleconferencing, but raise 
questions about the degree to which such systems can mechanically insure 
smoothe interpersonal exchanges. Even with the best technologies, some / 
problems seem likely. And too many gimmicks could certainly impede group / 
communication. 



In 1985] ... 

Extrapolating this technology to the 1985 time frame, we assume casual 
access to systems in which voice transmission would, be of high quality, 
without the "speaking- in-a-cave" soiind of today's speakerphones. Use of . 
handsets would be optional. A lighted pcinel might indicate who is speak-- 
ing, and a basic graphics capability would be- available to. send photocopies 
ovdr telephone lines. A transmission scrambler would provide a basic level 
of confidentiality. .^ ^ V.. 




Figure 3 



The Educational Telephone Network at 
the University of Wisconsin-Extension 
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FACE-TO-FACE CONFERENCING: 
COMPARISONS' WITH TELECONFERENCING 

When someone "attends-" a teleconference for the first time, cofapari- 
sons with f ace- to-r^f ace meetings are inevitable. Face-to-face coinmxinication 
is the unquestioned standard. And not surprisingly, many of the criteria 
for evaluation of teleconferencing .^involve comparisons with face-to-face/ 
patterns. Yet, teleconferences 'are not necessarily surrogates for face-to- 
face meetings. Furthermore, meeting in person has its own limitations — 
both obvious and subtle." 

The fundamental characteristic of face-to-face conferencing is "pres- 
ence." The ability to share the same space, to reach out and touch a per- 
son often is communication. On the other hand, we know that presence is 
not essential and may evBn be distracting for' some kinds of communication. 
Our approach in this report has been to treat face-to-face as "one more - 
medium" from which to choose. In this report, we have attempted to ask the 
same questions about this medium as we ask about video, audio, or computer 

conferencing. In doing so, we have made no attempt to refer directly to the 

6 

vast literature on- small group communication — which typically involves only 
face-to-face communication. Rather, the only faoe-to-face literature con- 
sulted here is that"" which involves comparisons with teleconferencing media. 

Sasic references to the more general small group literature can be 
found in Joseph E. McGrath and Irwin Altman, Small Group Research, New York; 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1966; Marvin E. Shaw, Group Dynamics; The 
Psychology of Small Group Behavior, New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1971; 
Ivan D. Steiner, Group Process and Productivity. New York: Academic Press, 
1972. For • ^n-^-ons of small gr'oup literature with issues of teleconfer- 
encing, ev -^e Starr Roxanne Hiltz, Communication and Group 
Decision- perimental Evidence, .^on the Potential Impact of Computer 
Conferencing, -.rsey institute of Techifclogy, 1975;^ Robert Johansen and 
Jacques Vallee, i ^ct of a Computer-Based Commu: jations Network on the 
Working Patterns of Researchers, American Socio-. Lcal Association Annual 
Meetings, New York, 1976. . 
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II. TELECONFERENCING IN 1985: SOME SCENARIOS 

The .exist:^ng teleconferencing systems are only early prototypes of 
the kind of beast that will be unleashed on the world of 'Communication. 
S|imilarly, the current evaluations of the media are probably only hints of 
the ways in wh:.ch teleconferencing may change small group commionication- 
To dramatize the long-term implications of these early findings, we have 

. taken an imaginary leap to 1985, where we explore, in scenario form, the 
potential of four media for an international meeting. The meeting has 
been arranged by a foundation official in response to an impending crisis — 
a drought in the .fictitious African coiintry of Camelia. It is a bilingual 

.communication situation (French and English), involving a blend of data 

7 

interpretation, information exchange, negotiation, and decision-making. 
Eleven people, representing local, regional,- and international points of ' 
view, participate in the meetings. Although there is no immediate crisis, 
the threatening drought is. serious enough and the time fraune short enough 
to provoke a definite need to communicate and a recognizable outcome from 
the proceedings. - 

The purpose of the scenarios is to illustrate both effective and in" 
effective uses of audio, video, and computer teleconferencing as well as 
face-^to-f ace communication in this situation. Accordingly, there are two 
scenarios for each of the media. These scenarios were developed from the 
"strengths" and "weaknesses" of each medium, included in the Summary of 
Social Evaluations of Teleconferencing at the end of this report. The 
focus is on small group communication — the issues of choice among media, 
of leadership, and of self-presentation. The reader should keep in mind 



T^ Ls ion pired in part by the novel' L'Jmpr^cateuJC by 

R. V. ' ; : il, 1976) . This book was awarded the Femina 

Prir describes the collapse (both physical and cultural) of 

a laj- je Lusio.ess organization in Which multilevel communication problems 
become overwhelming. 

,V ■ • ■ ^ '28 ■ / . . ■ 
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we are not attempting to forecast political or social realities c 
.3. We have purposely refrained froir. any major variance from ti:ie 
crent world situation. Certainly, the sociopolitical variables v na-^^e 
red will have profound effects on the ways in which teleconferezncing 
t are used in the future. Such effects, however, could only /e bs^^A 
dered here at the expenise of our concentration on coramunicatic 



./hile the scenarios are dramatizations of the strengths and wea>u:i^S£e^ 
ae four media as revealed by evaluations to date, they are neces- 
._y more. The current evaluations do not tell us how an African ecv - 

minister will get to know an American diplomat in a computer conf 
i. Or how a voice-only medium will convey three distinctly difiere-- 
tural perceptions of a problem like a drought. To answer questiianr ii. 
:^e, we have had to interpret the research findings, to relate t':ir=ir. ^o 
1 basics of communication as triis- and the need to communicate cr me 
^.-.lability of feedback channels. And occasionally, e have had cuess. 

This section, then, begins with two memos from Bill Owens, our iirragi- . 

8 

7 foundation official, who descri es the. situation in Camelia an: 
ooses a conference. The memos are followed by. two scenarios, for ec' h 
.urn; in these scenarios, the same general variables combine, as i : -:sult 
different media, to produce success or failure in the meetings. Afizer 
oh pair of scenarios, an analysis traces the links between events ih- 
-narios and the medium "strengths" and "weaknesses" which inspired --i^inu. 
rnese analyses identify some of the contradictions in the findings tc zrte 
and explain the position that we took in these "cases. It notes the p::j-n-S 
at which we feel we are on the terra firma of the research data, and those 
points at which we are speculating. In so doing, they also identify same 
of the major leadership issues embodied in the scenarios. 



^While we use the Kettering Foundation name in these scenarios, 
not mean to depict any current or planned activity of char F inds 



people and organizations , as described here, a arely 
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jCMO Planning Cc :-nittee, ...ring Foundat::.on 

"^OlLi Bill Ovrens Program C -rror, Task Force - Food £ ?pl: 

^A•TE: 3 Januarv' 1985 

.SJI''-^' ; CAMELZ.^, CP.CUGKT PRCJZ:". 



:ve returned from Cainel . cjp.d Paris with a feeling of irr-enzr* re- 
a£ ihe threiii- ::f drought i: 2ajael.ia. The cov.mt:ry may be err:., r 

r-. :.- .jd .: extend _d drought. It an extremely dry and poor rrov;_. : ..7 s-^^ason 

... r :; and a ser-ously undar::varage rainfall over che past tlhr— rro-.ths. 
VV*'' re aware su. a drought wc aid compour -f:ie already 3evere ^:robl ams 

rrition in t* . area. meetings on. r__^s ^txip confinnad ciur esn:- 

Iil=r _ief that ^he: : is no ci:n\prehensive imre motional activtity ider way 
ceo 7.si: -s the er. rent. riousn/:^3s , impacts, a* . ^ikedy duratidr. <of -he pos- 
.hL lie rroughri; ncr is -:--.=re an ' cc::-2ert:ed eff to mobilize those rrgani- 
:::ar' essential to shiirt- or lo: v-term remei:a.al action. 

1 ee several possible qc^s for 'zhe Fouzn". .tion^ should we de-:::h^ to 
rr :^rvolved i,n this ..:ituat .iJr. Th:3 rrost ,-r :ortant from our st3iidpo:^nt 
:o establish camrcuni-a-iior- :imong the major I'.ctors, Possible tasks would 



evaluate, the v^i-lidity of the existing mra; 

place the curz -nt weather conditions i fie context of regiV ^al 
climate trends 

assess th.a possible irr-^cc of a. contin-^ng drought; and 

« develop aJternative r: -.onses for an effective relief program. 

luring my trip- I identri: several likely parti:cipants for such a 
st;:Ld\r, In Lagos,- I ~2t with c _1-Lcials. of the African Ac:ricuituiral Board, 
naTzai: "~ Eduardo Riberr who was liiritremely concerned by the discrspancies in 
the ditc^ and whc is a: ::ious z -aar the American experts on this (Question* 
' \: ''oalwe, Camel: had 1 : e opportunity to verify the repcr"_ about 

zr:r:: .mivending droughr. Certi r,^ ' r everyone I met t. are was concerne d, and 
jome einergency measui 3 were ady in evidence ir the city* X di.ri: meet 
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staf:, who Stated they vouid be 
- gs, provided the discussions v/ aren't 
ic j; robably send three represent£i ' ives. 



with economic minister Abu Aruine i- 
willing to discuss tihe problem ~- 
held in the United States • Ther v. 
In Paris, I ^et with Helene Dubii^ri 
She is an attractive, talented Fre 
toward technology and appears tc h: 
hostility— toward the involvement 
situation. The LCF itself is a 
involvement in countries such azz C^.^ - -i: . 

I wasn*t able to get an ar^zr^nt::-- t-. v/ita X^ck Morris, who is the Kuro- 



: the LiUtte Contre la Tar^ine ^'Z^ZF'} . 
\-::-ran whio has an attitude of £:.--.: t-I don 
' an emc tioncil skepticism — somEinianss 
r advanced nations in the CameJJian 
"ected activist group wi'^h a innrong 



African representative of the C 
to him on the phone, and he adv^ 
Clemmons, Jr., zhe chairman of 
think he reflected their genera 
Camelia, which he said may be c 
deal of potential antagonism tc 



"oL-. ^^:ed Prod:j-ce Organization, but I spoke 

tc extend an invitation to Gecirge 
f?o\-aated Produce, based in Nebraska. I 
: : ' .-TJide of doxabt regarding the drought in 
-,vr::y exaggerated. I could feel a grocd 
r: consolidated Produce during my trip 
abroad, and I thijik it would be cc-l.^-_lcally advisable for a member c:: our 
board to contact Mr. Cl^inmons c:^--!-': and find out how he would feel about 
being involved in the meetings. 

-:-e LCF, and Consolidated Produce, I 
D i^jnerican climatologists, a rep-resenta- 
sicns, and someone from Project Progress, 
o probably have never met as a group, 
known each other individually. 



In addition to the Cameliarr. 
think we should identify one or 
tive of the Council of African 
That makes about a dozdn people v 
though some of them have certai: . 

^'In organizing this confere: 
various modes of conferencing or 



-e sroulc think carefully about the 
tz We could, of course, hold the 

meetings face to face. I would refrr -z^o have them in Camelia, but Clemmons 
may not agree to this.. Paris aLvO rr.ight be a. logical place.. Facilities 
would be' placed ac our disposal tne French ..government , which would also 
provide translations. (The Came^ian.. snieaJc French, but I don't believe 
Clemmons does. My French' is pretty ::ad. and I don't think Morris fares 
much better.. Ribera and Dubaric. : s-ronrLy recommended conducting e 
meetings in two languages.) 

3 ^ ■■ 
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If we ... ^da n: tz ;:ely solely c 

three ct±er priLons . . can be used a^ir 
audic , cLTid c .'^puter-- -d celeconf sren: .j^ 

be a probleiT: terzis -^■l -^r quipment. : .^ei 



ziorif and I 
a graphi.:: di,~ - 
::^ranc-e -to r. . 
„arly, audio 
:• ites throu::.". 
t:-;ey would ev 



noise prr.blGm: 



5e'£ r: rhei r termirrial 



; 1 



ty r so we riju^c 



a -P-^ -'f inteirpretfe -^'S 
::r.f :^r.-j: .^nr would be no : ro. 
:■.•£.: .Dc:~- phone compar.ies c. 

mi-:-: e r.:: : e ^me r ge n cy 1 :ine s 
wi :: . the normal circu:Ltc . 



j-f ace meetilnc^-: , zhen ' .:ave 
11' in combinati n; vide •.. 
' jIht: ater confer . nc ^ng wcu^ not 

iwe has a Wor „d .let c- :v.. 2- 
h:~vG the hi,gh-sr:ee. : c^^e " r,h 
: :i3s models and trend J - can 
.'.:u_ng by on the ebvork Jioii— 
:~ there are fc itie. ' all 
rr' -';rnin.ent agenci oh . In lia, 
able to us if v/e n i. t" 



„ we should use -ne '^f t 
r. 'z^::'a worldwide and -^n supp 
si^r^s with very l^tt^- advan. 
iiuzge thro^agh a s: -a_llAt£ tc 



If ve decide zo r.z the video irzuzc 
commercial vidvio :nf erencing servi::ei 
anterprerers ai.d camera rachnicians; a: 
notice. Their eqi::ir:rnant: will send a cc. 
niany as 10 sites sirrriltajieously . We ne&.: :o diink about the nuni)er : 
necessa.ry for such a conference • 

A word about costs: all of the ele :-z:rcr„ic nedia are j:ot:i.nt.: all^ 
expensive tnan face-to-face meetings. Viaec is .st the hic:n e:":d cf tr 
scale V7hile audio ar^d computer conferencing are rDmparable - lowever, 
import-i.nt to note tr.at the type of ccrrr: :nicat:ion develop'ec wi^l vary 
siderariy from m--::i"Jir. to medium, maki-r. real cc r^t: coinp:iiric.^on. diffic. 
Thus, .:r choice -jiculd not be deterr:::>-:;ed xncrh by, c; - t c:o: iderat, 
(since all of tb.- : T^edia are within c : grvsp; by our .^.:nmu " icatior 



as 

:;ites 

jjss 
:ost 
: is 



This s-ituat 
collabora ti vo ne : 
the ccnseque:. cer 
say notz-i^.ing : r.i 



; rt^ents with fin - c;.^pcrnunit-' fa .:.litate 

but at the sa:' ~- time if ^ch a.:- .rreir. back;' 

zerms of econorra : and ^'^1 condi'_i :;nr 1, Ca: eli 
:^^:PUtation, could - :; 
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MEIO 19: 3 
FROM: 3 
DATE: r 




SUBJECT: F;J:...__. .-ANTS 7. THE- CA^lEl '^2} DRQUGH7r MEETINGS (Please k:2er: 



Since sc ra . of you have e : about suggested participants in th 

proposed Came-.... Drc aght Z.on:. -i . \z-^ - I decided to circulate -^r.ic- meiro _th 

nr.* OTO (candid rcepticns 01 am. I :.ave selected the par-::ic:_pan1:s ccure— 
fully in order represenr al-_ r: .e i-niportant points of ^^iew on tl.^.e 

Ca^tielian drough- However, I . : " lizd.t the core group tir JC in orderr 

to enable full ,_iiier change of vi p: _nts . Naturally, thes^e descriptions 
should be .kept inir.f idential , sin zizsy are only my own \^iew^ .. 

L-et me bezxr. at the center c u:.:e potential crisis, vhic:: 13 Camelia. 
This large coiimtr in what used oe French Africa is a quasi- denroeracy 
wit:h a histor r:c - unlike the roc::7 road facied by ^:x>st developinc countries. 
Ail:>u Ar^ame . th^ eccnomic minister, is a key to poWer in, the counTry' s a^L"icul- 
tu^ral and r^r^ d^: velopm^t policLleL , He is a political animal, witii 
iimate i-r^v cincc f^r the political azreriiL.. To Americans, he has cften appaared 
QDinineer_nr ^nc xr.ay ev^er: je percei^" . : bizarre. He appears tc bave gire^t: 
leverage v;i— iTanielia, Towever - .j.s role is vital to the success f the 

ccinf er^c . :'rj gl-^e you : sense of: .^s style, Arume is said to h-..v e cbang^ed 
thte cc:™ >r : ^ nzicrional ::cDuncil mesncng through a single IS^-^ir.;:,-.:: s-p'rz-iQK. 
Dizrinp - ^ sr .t -chf he fl;^ g his co^ ; on ' s.e parliamentary £lc:3r and tc::ra 
cpejc -.is s -.Lr » ;vhen he finishec some council members were actually ^ 
tiiaic:. .n^M. jsly f labbercasted, tn -::^y left in awe — and probably ±n some 
r — *. ;-.r:c^,-> , I share rhis aneccote with you even though ic may have 



become som&r^\. -^.g of a legend' by n: Arnirte is explosive, but he is cru : 
to the succes. of che coiifBrence, 

Camelia - il also be repress ■ two >tli»* nem! t^lc la, -' / 

Fraiicoisv: .-'•^ ir,-:..! .^,.z^(x ' N'^. . w/^anga has a Ph.,D. ..r^u, the ..onl 

of Public Pol :y at Berke: . iy and first feanale head uf the Camelian 
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Office of : la ng* (" ctuullv, i^ne cffire was onl^ established IC' years 
age.) I -i-m* - -^15^ a lot ab out :\ar , :^:::::apt: that: her_txaining Is good and 
she IP-" V b-r ab.w tc seir^re in.. a s'appcrz:-ng.. role, I don't expect her to be 
jLomi .' . at. ,,hc m. Siiailarlv , I don^t er.cpect too mucih irJ.tiative from 
Cypr a " dc^.:. buz: as a rop Camelii^i We ar:h ex Bureau official, he has access 
to impor-arr. :^onrnat::.on ahcut ciirrEinr: cordi-tions there and is w^all re- 
spected - local :fanners- 

BishoT: .^to^leby a 40-year-cld -Te-era.r. of sach meetings, works with the 
Council cf ^.jfrican Missions. He has .:he air cf a rugged e^rplorer even on 
thos:. rar'-i Gc:-xsions wh^i he wears h^s hcLv collar. He Is easy to talk vith 
and . 3laxi: : t:::: be arcunid; he L3 a2_.3 kncvledge'able and touch. He currently 
man-qes acr^ii^cultuiral C':i^elopnnen : programs in. five rural African countries 
including ::ainelia. He's had th.:-S job f^r or.ly three years now, but has 
oveir. 15 ye^3/ e.xperience with rifrican food problems* Ke shoxild be a 
mec-jitinq force in the conference, but ::rJ.y i:f Camfolia gets a. fair shake* 
He' 11 -::riv;- a narc bargain if tu^-ey dor .... 

Th.vj U.S. Jtate L-ep^ar-nnent and the Cepc.:rtment of Agriciilture decided 
±- V ars ago to join forces ir c^i-^c rddnating policies abouit providing 
for icr- ac/ricul -ur-al assistance.- Thi^ cc:::rdinat;- "^n is administered by 
Pre rrpgre'rs. The prcgram h^asn't won tiae hearts of Congress as yet, 

so vmdi- frr the organization ..nasn'r :z:-aBxi gene" 3us . It is thus a rather 
3:cr" 7 e -te:npT the Scare Deparriri^^r responc to emergency situations 
sue as dia- wr.„::h may be arisir- ii: Cc -ielia. Bi it could act as a cata- 
ly in xarsha- ^ng U.S. technicc^ a^ssi. ,^ance and in providing seed funds 
for :.ntern^:r^□r ^ relief measures. It headed by Allan Draper, an Ameri- 
can who has bee. in Paris for se\T^.rE.l y irs. Draper is a diplomat with a 
background in economic planning. Al::hojan we met several years ago, I don't 
really know a l-3t about hi:v . ^reject P rogress cc :id i^e of soiiiG assistance 
fi- r dro'iq'' t rel ief :^ut ..hey*r-- illy vot bi^ ^^nou. to do m'lch. 

T r ,\n ' ■-.U.v.- rG^presenin-,. /es from C-^usolidated Produce Or ga- 

n±2a.taon- As rr-^x of you know, :L.::r.3oiJ.dated . Procace is a multinational 
agribus'in s corporation, which 'uncrions as a public consortiuin.. It plays 
'i an iirpor-ciarst role ^n Camelia's fit^norv (and c -rer aspects of its culture as 
w-ell) beca.:5e it purchases and 7-rDce.35es a si^gnif :-cant portion cf Camelia's 
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•crops for eventual res^e in foreign H.arl:.cs. I- also s.ll . 

-11—1 r,- J ^ '-a- j._ aiso sells some agricul- 

-u_c.l products, such as seed and fertiV2,.r tn-h« 

^-tanc- .-.-^ i« . erti..2,er. to .he country. Given its im- 

^nieT ; --°^^-ated Produce is always 

T ^^"-^ "^"^ " '^^^"^^ —3 w.ose 

.^ee r °^ - Kelations.ips . 

ye^s, hoveve.,. have ie=„ «r.at.ie, althc„,h occasionally tense/ 

Consolidated Produce - rGnT-^c:=.„+.^ - • ^ ' 
inv^tad - , . . ~ Pans by Jack Morris, I hava 

JI" : " "P«»s aireotly to 

^1 r »-»s.a-..e o.,a„Uation.s inta „a- 

ndciona^ -businessman. He is a soDhi=-fs - 

Nebraska : ■ s°Phxstrcatea corporate leader and his 

L l7 he . ' "^^^ cc -.erence table. (Xnciden- . 

4^^'." .'1:!..:.^^° ^ -^er o. the Pir.c Methodist chur.h of 

-^ncca.-tne sa.e denonninacion as Bishop:. Anpleby.) - 

t^rrr "°r' -^^es^te... n^st cautious'of Which 

■ tit" r " ^'-'^ - their represen- 

t^civ^ and cou.: a-jisc in in:2rpr-tinc - 

fl-^, ^. rpL_trng d..:.,;repancies in the various 

dc^ta on tr:.e ac iculrural xnipacts of the • 

nn-ni<r^ • u ' ""^ ^ Outstanding eco- 

namist, tnough he doesn'r liav- a' ^n^ • ' 

•er-e As T • ■• x.nt'>,~aatxcnal conferencing experi-. 

er_e. As I an=;icated r:revi ju-iv th^ r-=-: • ■t' > 

strated a wi. .gness - ' -^^—Itural Board has demon- - 

loa:ns to .h' ^ " "'""^"^^ ass....ance, as well as favorable 

,lo.ns, to thx.c wcld na-aons Mt by adverse cLioate conditions-perhap. ' 
nore a show of iong-rangp ^^-1 f-intPr..^ ^, . " perhaps- 

sit..H,:n, ..v...,he,ess. ^"^^^^^^ ^^^^ — ' ^ut important in our 

. ./"r^ " "^^'"^ ^^-)' wiii definitely 

cc- --abl- - 1 . ~" " an activist group with 



.evelopi., oo^.t.ias .a. ..ooe^?:: ^^iJiT^^ '"^ "^^^'^ 

aistrus. c,„so,li.atea P„..oa, .n. tw - . 

"big bn^in-- .„„ , ' " as„anothar 

^j-y ou^in-^^,^. conalcmerate. ••^lpn<^ i ^ ^ 

spokes^ers-^ . h ' • "^^ "he LCF-s nK>st articulate ■ 

spoKespers^r.3r her ccnscientic ,is and acar— c^.,^ • ^ 

viewDo^nt - ■ ^?g'^- -- - style as well as her unique 

.viewpoint „..,gesc thac sh. wiU be a stror,, parti.-: pant. ' ■ 
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• o ;,nd extended the dri' . conditions 

in Caiaeiia are likely to be. 9 P international Asso- 

^- 1^ =.=:c:pss sitxiations such as this is ^ 
. past decade to help assess . , which Professor Glenn 

.....on or ..«o.oIo.is« '^^^^^^'^^^^ .„.v«si.y 

^ HP is Professor of Climate 
Pierson is an officer, ne is x:^^ and cli=sts problems. His. 

■ . .A work With OXFAK in England, and ne is f 
-.acKground includes^worK w ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ,3 

growing in and lands. We na excellent resource 

is sometimes a bit shy in such gatherings , he should 

„f n^.rticipants does not promise instant 
^ ,ou can see. t..s a„a. of 3.aKe in a 

. ^- n-. the other hand, I thxriK axx 

eo».„n.catxon. On the ^ ^ ^.^^^^^ 

positive ontoome-even thoagh ther ^ 3„,nge.st per- 

.epresented. demons. D*arieu.. and Ar^ a.e pe. P , 
sonalitie.. but so» of the others n«y surpr.se us. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THE CAI-IELIAN COr{FER£NCES 




George CleininonS/ Jr. 
Chairman, Consolidated 
Produce Organization 



Jack Morris 
Euro-African 

Representative 
Consolidated Produce 

Organization 




Bill Owens 

Charles F. Kettering 
Foundation 



Helene D'obarieux 
Lutte Centre la Famine 



Eduardc R?bera 

African Agricultural Board 




Glenn^Pierson ' Director, Project Progress 

Professor of Climate Studies 
University of Colorado' 
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VIDEO TELECONFERENCING 
EPEECTIVE USE 



Project Progmsi 



' . / ■ k^hJUi 13, 19 S5 

iU6, A. HiDXlzy . ' 
ContJe/iencx^ng U^iLuivCted, Inc. 

1140 KlS6lng OA Plaza ' ' : 

Wcuhlngton, VC • . 

VaaA Ann: . ^ • . 

I'm imAXlng tkU toXtoA to K^co^d my K^jactLon^ 
to thz v^idzo toZzcon^^QAznaz on 'thz CdmoIlan ^Ajtudtton. Stncz you and youA 
" cottoaguQA at ^Con{^eAznclng UnLimltzd ia}qaz 6o heZpf^Lil In tkz pKzpanjation 
6tag2Ai, , tkz loxut I can do t^ takz a {^m mormnt6 to toZt you hoijo it lOOKkzd 
out. We fiaue madz-good p^ogn.QA6, uiith tkz CcmoJUa pn.oblm ju^t about 
6olvzd noli), and thz dAa{^t o{^ a KQjLiz{^ plan In lt6'^tnal 6tagz^. I tki^ik 
att o£ U6 In tivU con{^zn.zncz i^zn.z\plQja^zd mth tkz Intzhjactton voitkin tkz 
mzzting^, u)lvLck tooi dA^ctptinzd, hut {^/ilzndZy. VouA colZzaguz^ In tkz \ 
vAJiUaZ commun4.,catU,o>u t/iadz oAz to \bz cormzndzd {o^ tkz ^tnz job tkey^vz 
doyiz tn t/icCiiving pzoplz {o^ tkz 6ub^tlztLQ^ o{^ vtdzo communtcatton. I u;a4 
^zaZly 6t^uck by tiiz gzyioAat imp^ovmznt In zon(^zn.znding 6kAZlJr tn ju^t tkz 
la6t ^tvz yzau ^tncz t/icLinZng pn,ognam6 kavz bzzn In ^utt M\)tng. (Wkzn 
. wz/LZ tkz {^^(A6t tAolYilng pKognoiw^ bzgun? 197S?) ' / 

ERIC ^ 



aZly o\}QA ikz VMaxyCom iyitm. Th^ie. MioducXoHtj 4>Q^6lon6 we^e voAy 
VLie.^ul. ' We MSAz able, io chzck out tiit Vldo^oCom fi&yvtal zqiUpment [no ,6konZl> 
In my &ijitm thl6 tune.'.) and to makz iu/ie ovJi o U^ce oAJiang emej^ we^e 
comfiO^ble. . VuAtng the^e 4>e^6ionA, Wit aUo v)qM oveA the Mckgnound 0(J -- 
^.ejack ojj the otkeA pd/itl(Upant& . ^e,Md finczlved b^oghapkical lniomatix)n 
by electJtontc. moM, but- I'm ^u/ie ^lU mnted to fiem^ofice qua iAJinUMMUe^ . 
aid. domplay oufi dtHafienceM 6o m coutd get o^ oiti^the ntght ioot. 

kitex ouA IndtvtduaZ meetings mXk BlU, we aZi tmveled to Qfiete ioK ■ 
a. tjoo-day mekend meetdig. It woa a {^a/Aly In^onrnZ. occa&Ajyn, and KetteA- 
Ing had anmnged iofi a pUvaXe vUJU i^htch .couM accomxodate e\}^^ We 
&et iome piieJUm.nan.y goaU and scheduled the video me:etin36. We aZAo got. 
to kno(jo-each otheA peA&onally In the couA6e o{t theA>e pKeZmiwviy &u&lon&. ■ 
I thJink we ^odn'-C met ijace *o ijace,; I mi^ht havz had a veAy dlUeAent^ ', 
JjnpfLe/>6ton ,0^ iome o^ the panticlpantA . like Jack UoM^U--ln peh&on, he 

oxu^y going and inlendly. But oveA the &y6tejm, he camz acAo66 tike 
M/t. Cool .E{i{il(Uency. ■ On the otheJi liahd, HeZene VubaAimx.' 4> pzuonaUty 
6e.med unchanged by the video medium^ ihe woA ai> wanm—and oa volatile— 
In. the conAeAence ie^ilom oa In (^ace-^to-iace, 

■ ■ " ' ""x:^ - . I ■ - ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . ■■ ■ 

Once the video meettngi began, It mi> apparent that Bill had lexxZly 
' done ha hommoAk on the u.6e oi video \con{i;eAencA.ng. The mekly V^eoCom - 
ieMlom 0|J the gAoup (joeAe &tAlctly limited to one'^kouA In l<mg^. Agendas 
(joeAe izyit the day be^oAe, and the meetlngi aZwayi began and ended, on tone. 
ThU schedule, woi g^eat ^ofi me} the iomaZlty aixd^ tke lighti, and the geMr ^ . \ 
QAol ten&lon can KeaJUiy be t/Jilng li meetings go much beyond-an houA. But 
I al&o fenow that the, ihoAt meetings vieAe a mixed bleMlng to AAume. He 
explained 'to me In a phone call one day that, uihtle tlie time Ae^tAtctloni, 
allouoed hlxn to keep on top o^aU oi the limedlate pftu^uAe^ In hit, oUlce, 
^they aUo madz him uncomiontable becda6e he ieM &ome oi the l!>4>ue6 couldn't 
be dl6cuA6ed In mch a ihont tbr\e and he. hated to bAeak oU dUcai^ilon 
Aji^e middle, oi a dl6 agreement. 

Actually, hAA . comments helped me ovoAcome &ome oi my angeA at km on 
a cpaplz occoiloM. It o^tm 6emed that he woa tAylng to itall a dU- 
ciU6lon fvbgkt w/ien we weae getting to a mnkable io.tutlon. Clemmon!> 



actuaUy accttied kan oi tlvU once. GhAdaaay , . tkouQk, I KexilLzzd .tlicU 
AAwnzMnU italUng aX aU; hz 6^nply had a .dlU^Atnt pzAczption .0 i tiiz 
pnablm than 6omz oi dJA. Hz /izaUy had no doubt tixcut m could izzd 
^zvoAol thousand 6taAvlng CamzUam, but hz mtitzd to knovo what muld hap- 
pzn to thzm aitzA thzy weAe izd. BUI mi> quick to Kzcognlzz tkU dl^- 
izAzncz and occMlonaUy cuuiangzd addUional &u&lon^ &o that m could 
puA^uz tliz i^pzQAXil conczAni, i^kcch we^e not almy& on oun. agznda.' I cza- 
tainly nzvzA objzctzd to an addlUonal &z&&lon uJlth Attune. Hz'6 6uch an 
anlsncUzd 6pzakz^. ..You can bz &ukz no onz zvzA ialU ulzzp watcUng km 
on a 4cAeenI 

■.• In gznzAol, BUI zncoumgzd a " highly tntZAactL\;z con^zfiznclng &tylz. 
kt ihz vzny ilut vldzo mzzting, ^o^i zxamplz, hz tnvUzd W dolo. to bzgln 
thz dli>cu^&lon. ifJeU, M'dolo um obvtqu&ly uncom^ofitablz and ^e^onXzd to. 
fizaxUng a pKzpaxzd "6pzzch." Bat BUI IntzAAuptzd km Ught may i^ttk a 
qazAUon, diking Glznn PtzA^on to commznt, . too . HU quo^Uon bnakz thz 
Icz, and N'dolo, obvtooily /izUzvzd, Az&pondzd ccuhuaUy to ouA quz&tiom. 
It fizally hcu bzzn my zxpzAlzncz that, oncz you bfizak through that Inltixxl- 
(mkmAdnu& oi talking "ioh. thz cjmoAa" vldzo con^zAznclng 6zeM to zn- 
couAagz zvzAyonz to pamticipatz. . 

A4 thz mzQJU.ng& pKog/LZ^6zd, m tnlzd to iocu^ on thz, In ^o motion zx- 
changz, dlj,cuA6lon oi Idzcu, and p/iofa£em-4o£u^n|,,a4pec;t4 0({ ouA ta6k&, 
occa6lomUy calling In ouUldz kuouacz pzoplz iKom voaIoua IocjcuUom to 
hzlp oat. OJz dzilnUzly avoldzd vldzo nzgotlaUon&. ¥oK In^tancz, Gzon.gz 
Cloxtmon^ &uggutzd a changz In titz CamoJUa zxponl toAlU htmxcJbjJtz at . onz 
point. A4 you nUglvt guz^6, .tkU w)a6 a highly contAovzulal pn.opo&al, &o 
BUl tablzd It unta a ^acz-to-^acz mzzling mJk IMmnga, hiumz, Clzmmon6, 
UbzAa, and VubaAlzux could bz oMangzd. . Thz pfiopo&al mM- complzx; thz : 
oAgwnizntA MZAz 6ubtlz; and thz mmbzM loantzd dOizct iacz-to-iacz dlscui- 
&lon^ to dzal Mith^uch concz/Lm>, tixough &omz background dl6cu66lon o^ tixz 
proposal MU coMAlzd out. by tQlzcon^oAzntz and wUttzn papzu. [BUI al&o 
uAzd pzuonal tzlzphonz calU to ioilou) up mzQXlng& In Mhlch thz tzn^lom 
ran high.) , 

At onz pohvt In tixz mzzUng; juAt oA It 6zzmzd tlxal w)e w)eAe goltlng 
i^fiappzd up In tixz JjnmzdlaXz probloM. o^ coimunlcaling Mh mch othzn, 
Bli^hop AmpZzby Kzqueltzd that-m takz W iiUnu.tzi> oi group timz to 4>zz a 
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u^eo^pe he had oyi tSx^ cu^^iznt ,^Umion m Cm<dU. Tkt tapt wa4 
made by kiJ^ aoltmgue.!., md it ^cu/\ot much a ^ by Hotlymod 

6tandaAdt>. Bvut ii did p^wvidz a good chnJi^nt image, oi d^ couydM.y. mo, 
Unct Ct<mnoyu. hadn't been in CmOid ioK ^eue/iAt ymnM,\ tht iiJbn mM 
K2xdJiy iii^iuZ. lU^^ th^ meetcng^, when poAticaZxm ji2M o<$ CameUa ■ 
we/te being duc^^ed, AmpUby would dispatch hl^ aoltexi^u^ to get 4o.*.e m>ie. ■ 
pidbxKU, and/w2:6m thm a^ qlUxMy om tk^ mxt day thk,ugh-^anotk2A . •;, . • 
u^deo;tape. 4e.e tape^-thde. ^^ue in aU--help2dj u^- to; vX^uatiz2, tk^ ■ 
.iMioticn/nd gaue o^' a 4en4e 0($ pe^^peottue i^hich inj^c^ed Ui^ ^ni:o. e^en 

• thz dixll<Ut oi doM-ba&t dtbatu. Incidentally, zdah j2J>6ion wa^-uUo 
uXdeo^^ed and b2M'm mpontmt n.t(i.on.d to which m Ue^e^ . ^e/jc/tAed .- 

, lateA, euen though U U diUicuU to acc2^6 iniomatilon, stored on u^eo;tape. 

■ : • Oi doun^t, mi m& aUo ^m^itiyjz to tht dang2Ja> o^.tht "vUual chan- 

net," I ^&caU2.d your. Uttla. £ec^e6 on ho'^ impoJitatvt nonveAbfxl com- 
munication K2aJLly ii.-that hand, mov^^nti., io^ ^n^^xnte, c^n come acAo^A 
iodi.U2A2.ntly 0V2JI TV compoJttd to . iac^-toH<^ci iUudUoni, When.p/iobto 
in nomM exp^e^^ion occuA^ed, ZiU. ok tk^ tm.nilx,M^>^ would 

&t2.p in. The tnjomloXon^ both watched and LUt2.ned and occasionally u^tvi- ■ 
pA^ed the ge^tuAe^ oj^ w<dZ the woKd& oi a ^peak^fi. Each poAticipant, ■ 
.. how2.v2A, pledged at .thc,6tant oi -tkc mc2Xing6 th^^ no otheA ofa.eAue/^ u,oaed 
.be pKebCYvt oii cmoM a^ theJA laaxtion. 

' fh2Ac was oiS^My ia&ciyuit^ exchange £a4t toeefe between EduoAdo , 

■ lUbeAa and Fnkncoitc Mwanga abou^ the actuzi£ me/tnXng o^ 6omc cAop p^odac- 
ti^>n data. I don't t/vcnfe the piob£eiT, cooed have beevt KOMolved H .manga y 
hadn't been able- tc dnm injom the AesouAces of, heA department and 6orpe' 

■ contacts at the Univ2JuUy of Camsxia. In.a ^ac£-tdr|$ace siMuUion, 6he 
woutd have lost the argument. ffeAe, 4he jcMt o^feed to ^.e^chedoee the 
ait2Anoon session ioA the next^day, and she spent thi evening with heA 

. coteeagae^, checfe^^g aU the calculaUons. The next day, -they made a 
television presentation based onmap ovzAUys and gmphs wlUch was tiie 
- tmninQ point o^ the whole thing: they .iodnd that both sUe^ had been 
■ night all along, in a way. TheAe liad been a decUne in CameUan.pKo- 

' duction beioAe the drought [so Uwanga was mon^) , but it wasn't due to 

' ..pooA managei.e>vt oi the agnlcultuAe as Rtbe^a had dUUjned. Instead, 

.... 44 • •-' 
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- onAoZcutioii anciiLj6U loitli othoji ^oclat Indldatou ^uggutzd that Hapld 

ut.: : ..zcitton and tndiL6 t^Uatiza.tiQn tn^ No^itheAn CamoJLia iajM os , 

nt..,'-oo/u i^QAz to bZa)m. T(vi6 mzam that no ad hoc pioQnam gotng to 

pxov,idz a poAmanznt 6olixtion. ThoAz an tnt(in.utA:ng. diplomatxc ^ttuatxon 

he/te bzcoMz a ZxxAgz poAt of^ A^^ca cotll havz to jjace tixz pioblm In a 

conceAtzd ^aj>kion. ' ' ' . . - 

••I 

Anyway, oua job aj> abw^t dom, and wz havz dbXaitzd a pJbxn that should 
bz ^Ignzd by tliz iniddZz oi nzxt mzk. li att toZzcon^oAzncu voznt thU> 
u)M, I jiut might convlncz thz Statz VzpoAtmznt thaX. I (Lould mn thz 
Etnba66y (^Aom Waskingtonl Oh ju, I knou) my job tnvolvu a /tangz o{^ comma- 
nxzj.ZA.on activities and VldzL '?m won^t ^mb^tltuutz. {^oK aZZ o^ tkm. V qiiU6 
I'n. .stitZ docwzd to occa^loiur... joX lag dyid'ktgh PaJiu pnldu. 

'"hanks acioln {^OA youA hdlp. 

Bz6t AzgoAds, 
Allan 

\ ■ ' 

\ 
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VIDEO TELECONFERENCING 
INEFFECTIVE USE 



Headquarters, Council ::f i-.rrican Missions, Nairobi (Kenya) 
Bishop Ampleby, Timbalv:. 
17 March 1985 

SUBJECT: CONTINUING DROUGHT. IN GVMS'LI-. 

It is with sadness and some ;z:irt£rr:-^:s that I must report another 
failure of the "advanced countrl^i:^" in ..^^Lylng their resources to a real 
need in this continent. This time, the I'^-nitering Foundation raised high 
hopes of coming to grips with the threa : :::f drought in Caii.\elia* But 
instead of a working conference, all they :iave obtained for their money is 
another example of "show busines.: . " Their decision to hold the meetings by 
television contributed greatly t. zheir ultimate failure. 

The-; Video Travel System was idopted as the official communications 
medium by Kettering — they told as — as a response to several strong concerns 

1. The economic burden of cc r sinuous travel is becoming oppressive. 

2. Fear of crime and terrorism has mounted to the point where people 
of the calibre of Consolidated president George Clemmons travel 
only at high risk .outside the United States; video conferencing 

allows everyone to stay home in guarded rooms. 

3. video Travel allows more, control of the group since all the inter- 
actions are .via the mediiHn (usually taped) , not in backroom 
meetings. 

-4. Much higher consistency in multilanguage communication is possible 
due to the translation of several languages simultaneously via a 
central switchboard in the Video Travel system. 

The Video Travel brochures promise a "communications intimacy found 
previously only in face-to-face contact." Video Travel^.they say, offers • 
the warm familiarity of face-to-fc:ce communication without -many of its 
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interpersonal t>urdons — obligations to dine with conference partic )Qr. , 
for example. It means precisioir of communication without a loss c .imc— 
tional flavor, or so we thought . 

The problems began with t...:i conferencing equipment itself. Video 
Travel normally provides all i.zs participanU: with the same equ^ 
But since Consolidated had a fully equipped video conferenc 
all its major sites, it was poss-ible to simply plug them in— i ieo 

Travel system. As it turned ou-n, it was' a mistake - • et Cl-rjnons . se his 
own conference room; it created an iinin^ediate gap i:i muni^. ::z:io:u. . 
Cle:ntr'ons sat magnificently behind a :na3sive oak desk wi-th a bronze rust (A 
Abraham Lincoln visible jusr behind hisz. He appar^: ly had assistants c.ll 
arouT:-:. him, feeLiirng him information as >ne needed' ':The r-st of u:: 
wCT:.±-red who he rad sittirq next t:o hzjnj I almost always fe: _ like Ermeone 
was v atchir. as. Tlie scur^d and picture quality om his ..rcom was impec- 

cat far up-^ r to t'h^at of the rented units from Video Travel. Thus, 

V7her: Clemmcns s; Ke, he sounded like a stern parent allowing his squeally-- 
voic-d children ut a few minutes of his valuable time. . His voice boomed' 
through the- system, seemingly sucking the decibels from the other rimid 
microphone.. 

In contrast to Clemmons, the Camelians met together in a governmental 
conference room equipped (temporarily) with Video Travel hardware. The 
three of them invited me to jo:in them in the room as well, since I was in 
Timbalwe. I*m afraid the conference rocm wai^ chosen somewhat carelessly. - 
We were constantly distracted hy various te::hnical irritations, su as 
lighting problems requiring banks of video lights rather than partial 
reliance on natural daylight. Also, the soundproofing was inadequate, so w.. 
had quite a bit of noise from the street below. 

In Paris, Jack Morris had his own equipment at the Consolidated 
regional headquarters;, while not as imposing as Clemmons' office, it did 
provide a higher quality image than did the rental equipment. Heiene 
Diobarieux of the LCF and Allan Draper of the U.S. State Department were 
also in Pans but shared a single site at the U.S. Embassy. Eduardo Ribere 
of the African Agricultural Board had Video Travel equipment in Lagos; . 
Owens, the Kettering staffer who called the meetings, v7as alone in pay ton; 
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and Professor Gle:..i ixerscn was in Denver. Thus, six of us were in two 
conference rooms, while the other five were each by themselves. Such a: 
uneven distribution of participants proved particularly troubling, .nbu 
Arume easily domir/.-.ied our conference room in Timbalwe; even I had trouble 
getting much in. .rume's sense of pr .ence in person is really awesome, 
arid it meant rhat ^rhe rest of us v-err, subjugated to supporting roles. 
Amine, 's pi'i:se:ncQ seemed to come throum the video .medium all ri%ht, but he 
prorably Ir^oked somewhat comical i.n c ntrast to the stern elegance of 
liejTnnons* Also, it was easy to feel ff by ourselves*, the only ones witli 
-eal in irrr;. :::ion, trying like hell tc ^tuff.our experience of the impending 
drought nt: that silly camera I Clerrrnons ' media superiority made that 
feelir ven worse, and nobody was ob e to. overcome it. 

E.i (y^!ens, thouqh certainly wel^-meaning and likable, proved to be 
a wea.: 1 ader because of his isolation from the others. It was as though 
he thouc. t he could just hook us up through this video beast, add some film 
resource , and stand back while we automatically solved all the problems. 
Perhaps : e wa.: aiming for flexibility. He encouraged us to ba spontaneous, 
so there A^as no regular scheduPe for the meetings; instead, they went on 

almost c ily for three weeks. 

/ 

One big problem was that none of us had ever met together as a groi::::', 
and only a few had ever met individually. Obviously, there are w^tys for 
group members to get to know, each other, but the stress here was moire on 
presentation than interaction. ^ A face-to~face preface to the video meet- 
ings might have been a big help. As it was, we didn't even get biographies 
of the participants - in advance of the meetings. When the first vi.deo meet- 
ing started, we had only hints about the status and personalities of .eacr 
other. (Incidentally, George Clemmons led the way in hints cibout his 
status, hardly revealing the best in Nebraskan Methodism.) In the full 
three weeks, we never really developed efficient communication procedures: 
we were just a collecrion of interested parties. 

The meetings began on February 23. Owens began with a film about 
Camelia — a slick, 10-minute state-of-^the-country report. - These films' be- 
came rec^ilar features, sort of like the opening -prayer of the meetings. 
Ketterin - had commissioned a commercial news team to put the films together 
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each day, so we could have a constant update on the Camelian situation. I 
g iessv Owens thoucnt that the "crisis mentality" cf these filrts— with their . 
reports, on soil and weather cor-ditions , the fears of the Cameliai^ farmers, ' 
and the nutritional implicatic-.s of the drought— would encourage an atmos- 
phere of 3oo4r cooperation. I" fact, I think they subtly undermined the 
entire conference. On c-ie ha: i, they gave us a false sense of confidence 
that we had the proper knowlecge t= make decisions. I remember challenging^ 
tne 'American Pierson about one of r.is statements on climate shifts in the ' 
Eastern F_ateau before I realized tiiat my "knowledge" was really based on 
-,ne 90-E-rond summary from one of ti a "Camelian Updates" a few days earlier. 
Those, fllius were just so polished aird neatlv packaged, while Pierson' s. 
hand-scriabled charts and diagrams ware coniJlex and hard to read. I'm 
£.fraid it was easier for all of us to rely on the visual impact of films as 
our common reality than to .really explore the data before us. , 

At first, everyone played the "purity" of video communication to the 
hiit. The tapes of nhe first meetings showed polite, respectful exchanges 
among all the representatives. But it didn't take long for antagonisms to 
arise. Owens rat us started on a monstrous first taskf negotiating the 
administrative structure for a food distribution plan in Camelia. Ixjts of 
bargaining was involved, and it was real-v hard to get down to the real . is- 
sues. Looking back, it is clear that we ail had agendas and that they; 
didn't all fit together neatly. Some sorting process was necessary, and it 
simply didn't occur. Each of us presented our. own ideas, but the structure 
did not encourage enough interaction among us to sort through the differences 
in our perspectives. When Owens saw 'us floundering, he shifted to what he 
thought was a safer topic: the agricultural technologies for responding to 
the' drought conditions. As it turned out, this subject was more -compli- 
cated than he realized. Pierson began with a professorial lecture and 
gradually covered his display board with his hand-drawn figures full of 
numbers which we could barely read on the screen. When Cyprian N' do lo 
displayed the Camelian statistics, the numbers didn't agree! Each tried to 
persuade the other that his figures were correct. Jack Morris of Con-, 
"solidated seemed to have yet another point of view. We struggled on; I ^ 
almost prayed for a commercial to break the tension! , 
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Eduaroo Ribera w,: : ,= ^adX^isappointment. He is a leading world eco- 
nomist and was considered by Kettering to be one of the conference's 
biggest assets. But he repeatedly failed to share his carefully prepared 
presentations of charts and tablesVhe was, after all, very near-sighted 
and his eyes are sensitive-it wouldNhave been difficult, perhaps . even 
embarrassing, to try to read before , th^cannera. At the same time, Pierson 
. Mwanga, and N'dolo, ,who could have pres^^ed import.nnt technical informa- 
tion, hesitated to speak ^ front of Riber^. The result was an ever- 
declinizig amount of techn.ral input to the Ws cuss ions -and few challenges 
to what was presented. : ' 

As the coiranuni cation deteriorated, tensions ' rose. At one point in 
the discussion, Arume moved his arms dramatically, as he often does when . 
he talks. Clemmons must have been startled by this because he shouted, 
"Don't shake your fist at me!" i was in the same room as Arume, and he 
was clearly not shaking his fist at Ciemmons or anybody else. But it 
apparently looked like he .^s over the TV srraen! Clemmons. ended up break- 
itig the connection abruptlv, leaving all cf us staring.,at a blank screen- 
So we Htuinbled fror ona issue to ar.cth-, with . group leadership 
juggled in the growing varL-sity contest. Some people were definitely 
inore skilled in this con-es- than others. Previous experience with this 
technology v.-as uneven. withiLn Consolidated, .-adeo . travel is often used as 
an, official qommunications mediiom; most adi.Tiii:L3trative tasks— important 
negotiation sessions-are conducted by video Wei. ^ The representatives 
of the other organizations g^erally had seme degree of previous experdence 
with it, to.D. Unfortunately, many "training sessions" for video telecon- 
ferencing are more^ike "lesser- in theatrics than lessdns in communication. 
The result is the manipulation of meetings by the most skilled "actors." .. 
In our c^se, I expected Arume ::o be a natural, but I was struck by how Jack 
Morris consistently came out on top in any discussion. Thanks to some 
investigative work by Helene Dubarieux and the LCF, we- discovered before 
too long that he was actually an accomplished actor substituted for the 
•real Jack Morris for the later, sessions. Many, of his; "spontaneous" speeches 
were in fact prepared and skillfully read from hidden cue cards. They even 
had a :.iaJce-up kit for him! Of course. Consolidated claimed'. they only at- 
temf>ted this tactic after it appeared that the conference was hopelessly 
bogged down. ^ _ ' 
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afraid that the promise =f Video Travel and its apparent ab.l.ty 
to provide continuous "eo^unicaticn" led Kettering to rely too fully on 
this technology. Once fallouts in trust levels a^ong participants began 
to occur, Video travel offered no channels for restoring co^unicatlon. 

For me no», it is bacR to the bush with the prospect of another long 
struggle to help the villagers survive. Once again. I will «ly on 
Headguarters. support of our efforts in Can,elia. I a. afrard we wrll 
very much on our own from now on. 
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VIDEO TELSCONFERENCING 
ANALYSIS 

If it is really true that "a picture is worth a thousand words," video 
teleconferencing has some obvious advantages. Visual information — a smile, 
a photograph, a map — can be exchanged easily, over video. Also, gestures 
are easily communicated, serving €0 lubricate group interaction. Yet, video 
conferences are not carbon copies of face-to-face meetings; they have their 
own set of rules and their own traps for the unsuspecting conference 
organizer. 

" • , - ' .... 

THE HOLLYWOOD SYNDROME 

New users of video teleconferencing often unconsciously associate video 
teleconferencing with Hollywood-style movies and television* Broadcasting 
words from the world of television often litter the operation of a new tele- 
conference: participants talk about the "program," the . "studio, " the ' "di- 

• 9 ■ .. ^ ■■ 

rector" (V57 ) . Such em association tends to make the group — especially 

new users — very self-conscious and can encourage a presentation style of 

communication. This style dominated the Ineffective Scenario, as Bishop 

Anrpleby noted: 

. ' . • ' ' 

Each of us presented our own ideas, but the structxire did not en- 
courage enough interaction among us to sort through the differences 
in perspective. . Instead of a working conference, all they 

have obtained for their money is another example of "show business." 

...'"■< ' ** 

• The association with television was subtly erfcouraged in this scenario 
by the Camel ian Updates — "slick, lO-minute state-of-the-couhtry reports." 
With weak empirical support (V53 is only i);idirectly related) , we never the- 
iess_ Speculate that video teleconferencing can potentially create a false 



The codes in this analysis refer to the numbers of the "strengths" 
and "weaknesses" listed for each of the media in the Summary of Social 
Evaluations of Teleconferencing- in the Reference Materials. Thus: V for 
video, C for computer conferencing, etc. 
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sense of confidence in one^s information. Just as television news broad- 
casts provide tlie illusion of total news coverage in a very short time 
(Consider Walter Cronkite's closing messaged "That's the way it, is . • . , 
packaged programs such as the Camelian Updates might provide a false sense 
of beinq in control of the necessary information. In our opinion, \ such a 
mood becomes particularly volatile when complex topics arise, as was 
case in the Camelian conference. Of course, the use of visual information 
does not have to be misleading. In. the Ineffective Scenario, Bishop /Ampleb 
made use of the visual capacity ?n a similar— but much less polished — ■ 
fashion. He supplied/ amateur; videotapes which were taken in Camelia and 
sent immediately to^'the teleconference. Without the ritual and the polish 
of the Camelian Updates, these films assumed a more humble, but probably 
more appropriate /irole in the conference. 

In the extreme, the "Hollywood" qualities of video could encourage ' 
deliberate deception- Users of video will require some initial training 
in effectivey^ self-presentation via the medium, but the line between effec- 
tive presentation and deception may be as difficult to draw as the line be- 
tween Effective and deceptive use of television by political candidates. 
The make-up kit and the hired actor in the Ineffective Scenario, though 
probably extreme, illustrate the dark side of the same skills which are ne- 
cessary to effectively communicate via the medium. Of course, comparable 
problems can arise with any communications medium, including face-to-face. 
However, with teleconferencing, we suspect that, because of the lack of 
social presence (V49, V50, V52) , ' it .will be particularly difficult to 
/restore a sense of group trust once trust levels have deteriorated. 

VIDEO PERSONALITIES 

Even with training, individual skills in using the video medium are 
likely to vary. Video teleconferencing has basic characteristics which 
lend themselves better to some interpersonal communication styles than to 
others (V55) . The most obvious of these- is the ability to communicate 
visually as well as orally. For someone who relies on expressive gestures^ 
to communicate, the-.;visual channel promises to be an important plus. In 



the Ineffective Scenario, however, it didn't work out that way for Abu 
Arume: I . 

At* one point in the discussion, Arume moved his arms dramatically , 
as. Jie often does when he talks. Clemmons must^have been startled 
because he shouted, "Don't shake your fist at me!" I was in the satne 
room as Arume, and he was clearly not shaking his fist at Clemmons or 
anybody else. But it apparently looked like he was over the TV 
screen! 

With no direct empirical support, we speculate tliat gestures which are ac- 
ceptable by one medium may be perceived as hostile through another. This 
possibility is ..increased in a cross-cultural situation, where gestures may 
be mi sunder s1;:ood at the outset! In the case of video te^-econferencin^, we 
are .guessing that gestures like Arume.'s arm movements might appear amplified 
and even violent when projected on a television screen. The example may be 
overstated, but we feel that situations similar to this are likely to arise.. 

The visual channel also proved to be more burdensome than helpful to 
the near-sighted Ribera. He struggled with charts and figures, and it was 
difficult for him to read before the camera. The result was an embarrassing 
situation for everyone.^ Since Ribera's inability to develop a strategy for 
effective self-presentation is linked so closely to his near-sightedness, 
the problem is most likely Ov/en's fault for not predicting such an occur- 
rence. Group leaders making choices among media will have to consider par- 
ticipant/medium matches as part of their planning. . . 

Group leaders may have to invest extra care in participant/participant 
matchmaking, too. Video teleconferencing has not yet been demonstrated as 
an effective medium for getting- to know someone or for meetings among 
strangers (V41, V43, V44, V49-V51) • While tliere is some debate on this 
point ('e.g., VIO) , we., think Bill Owens took a big chance by not scheduling a 
facer-to-face meeting before the group began to use the video medium. If he 
were -forced into this position, he should at least have provided biographi- 
cal information in advance and .focused on social issues as much as possible 
during the first meeting (by pointing out common areas of interest for ex- 
ample) . . As it was, the group had "only hints about the status and personal- 
ities of each- other." And evaluations of video suggiest that confusion about 
status and roles can only create problems in video conferencing (V7, V41, 
V42).. 
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In the Effective Scenario, Owens gets a better score. Here, he held 
preliminary sessions with each participant over the VideoCom system: "Dur- 
ing these sessions. Bill also went over the backgroxind of each of the other 
participants. We had received biographical information by electronic mail, 
but I'm sure Bill wanted to reinforce our similarities and downplay our 
differences so we could get off on the right foot," Notice that Owens also 
raised the issue of off-camera observers immediately, since video has been 
criticized for lacking a feeling of privacy (V53), 

-THE VIDEO CONFERENCE ROOM 

Basic to the success of a video teleconference is the physical arrange- 
ment — the way. in which the electronic conference room is created. Ill- 
conceived arrangements can have strong negative effects' on the conduct of 
teleconferences. The most extrjeme exainple of this problem in the Ineffec- 
tive Scenario is the imbalance between the conference arrangements for 
George Clemmons and those for the Camelians, Clemmons used his specially 
equipped room, which emphasized his strength in the proceedings: "Thus, 
when Clemmons spoke, he sounded like a stern parent allowing his squeal.ly- 
voiced children but a few minutes of his valuable time. His voice boomed 
through the system, seemingly sucking the decibels from the other timid 
microphones." Meanwhile, the Camelians spoke from carelessly arranged 
tem^rary facilities and were immediately at a disadvantage. 

This technical inequality was amplified by the unequal distribution of 
the participants among the sites. Multilocation video teleconferencing is 
technically difficult anyway, due to problems of showing all the partici- 
pants on screen simultaneously. But particularly when there ar^ unequal 
numbers of people at each' location, there is a high probability of "insider- 
outsider" feelings (V57) — sometimes leading to overt hostility, Tlie people 
in one conference room are likely to feel "closer" to those in the same room 
and more "distant" from those in the remote location. Ampleby expressed 
the sentiments of the Camelians: 
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. . . it was easy to feel off by ourselves, the only ones with real 
information, trying like hell to stuff our experience of the impend- 
ing cjrought into that silly camera! 

Providing the electronic links is only the first step in creating a 
communication "space." In the Ineffective Scenario, Owens did little more: 
"It was as though he thought he could just hook us up through this, video 
beast, add some film resources, and stand back while we automatically solved 
all the problems." In the Effective Scenario, however, he paid close at- 
tention to details of scheduling, for example. Current results suggest 
at least tentatively that some sort of regular schedule is necessary for 
the use of video teleconferencing, particularly with a new group (V4) . 
Having done his homework, Owens scheduled weekly sessions, strictly limited 
to one hour in length. He made sure that agendas were always available in 
advance, too. 

The role of the leader during a video teleconference is open to some 
debate. A study on the use of the Bell Laboratories video system con-- 
eludes that a regular coiranittee-like structure is required (V4, V8) . How- 
ever, there is also evidence to suggest that formal organization of the 
meeting is not very important via video. One field experiment indicates 
that the time spent maintaining group organisation is lower by video than 
by audio, though higher than face-to-face (V28) . Another study, based on 
a series of lc±>oratory experiments, suggests that an "unorganized formality" 
develops in a video teleconference r eliminating the need for strong, overt 
leadership (V32) . in the scenarios, we have adopted a moderate position: 
Owens was a strong (but not rigid) leader in the Effective Scenario, while 
he asserted no leadership in the Ineffective Scenario. We do feel that 
strong leadership will be necessary in this communication situation, no 
. matter which medium is used. 
\ 

VIDEO FOR WHAT? NO SIMPLE ANSWERS YET , . . 

\^ ' - • . . 

, By task analysis alone — which tasks are affected by which media? — 

, video ^ teleconferencing does not compare favorably to either face-to-face 

or audio at the present. Short, Williams, and Christie (1976) conclude 
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that video teleconferencing is difficult to justify by current criteria: 
it cosE'S'-a^lot and differs very little from audio in evaluation results. 
^ne~ task- fo£. .which video currently ranks high is "giving information to 
keep people in the picture" Tvi^~:"~~'-^In- the^ scenarios , this potential of 
video to maintain friendly relations is linked to regularity of usage. In 
the Effective Scenario, regular meetings allow tlie feeling of "being in 
touch" to happen. The Ineffective Scenario is characterized by irregularity 
and perhaps even an overreliance on video to perform this function. 

The strongest negative evaluation of video teleconferencing concerns 
^bargaining (V44) . Actually, however, video systems have rarely been used 
for real-life bargaining. Thus, it is possible that this judgment may say 
more about the difficulty of bargaining than the unsuitability of video 
teleconferencing for bargaining. Based on current evaluations, though, it 
seems ill-advised to rely on video for this task. In the Effective Sce- 
nario, Ov/ens carefully avoided such a situation by scheduling a separate' 
face-to-face meeting to focus on negotiation. This strategy, of course, 
assumes that the group could get together face to face and avoids facing 
the difficult question of how to bargain if all you have is video. Anec- 
dotal evidence from at"-least one operating video system suggests that ef- 
fective bargaining by video is possible ind that perhaps the experi' • ital 
evidence is misleading. At any rate, our Ineffective Scenario still has 
Owens charging blindly into bargaining as his very first group task: "Owens 
started us on a monstrous first task: negotiating the administrative 
structure for a food distribution plan in Camelia." 

IN sur-mRY . . . 

^Vhile video teleconferencing, was the glamour child of telecommunica- 
tions not long ago, it now seems bd^eged by bad press. In our opinion, 
it is still too early to offer a finaNJL indictment of video as pure con- 
spicuous consumption. Video has the pVential for types of communication 
which can't be reduced to words or print',^and such communication might be 
crucial in ^ome situations. But video pro^^ably has been oversold. As in 
any other medium, there are coiim^unication hurdles here. Overcoming these 

hurdles may require more — not less — preplanning. 

/ . . . 

/ . • . 
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CO!^UTER TELECOOTERENCING 
EFFECTIVE USE 

[Excerpt from the Transcript of an Ongoing Teleconfer^jnce] 
5-APR-85 PAGE 1 

[1] OWENS 5-APR-85 2:30 PM GMT 

I would like to summarize our progress to date. I think we would all agree 
that, in Part I of this conference, we have taken several important steps . 
toward the resolution of the impending crisis in Camel ia. First, we have 
agreed on the data requirements for an emergency monitoring program, and 

I have now established a separate conference called "Camel i a Monitor" that 
will deal more spec i f i ca I 1 y wi th these techn i ca 1 i ssues • All of you will 
be registered as participants in this conference. Other part icf pants v/ill 
include scientists from Consolidated, Camel ia, and AAB, and three independ- 
ent universities who have agreed to perform monitoring functions. I am 
sending their biographies to each of you. I will be holding an "introduc- 
tion" session from 12:00 to 2:00 P.M. (Greenwich time) on 10 April and 

II April for any of you who want to get to know these newcomers. 

[2] OWENS 5-APR-85 2:37 PM GMT 

I have also established a parallel "Data Interpretation" conference. The 
entries in the Monitor conference will be pretty cryptic to most of us. 
For example, moisture content of soil will be reported. in AAB standard 
units, in the following format: 

Date ^/07, 6/13, 6/20, 6/27 
Plot 37E, 39D, 52, 38E 
Map 321 E, 321 E, 321 E, 321 E 
Moisture .337, .^^6,.. 366, .37^ 

The purpose of the Interpretation conference will be to answer questions 
about the nature and meaning of the data. 
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[3] OVENS 5-.-P^-85 2:^5 GMT 

: izc^c we have agreed not to launch any irrjnediate rel ief proposal unless 
L -.e :'ior tor conference indicates a rapid deterioration in the Camel ian 
s'tuaticn. While this decision perhaps increases the pressure on us in 
tnis second part of the conference, the Camel ians do not want to commit 
themselves to an emergency program wh i ch might threaten the chance of long- 
term recovery from the drought, 

[k] OWENS 5-APR-85 2:51 PM GMT 

Finally, in our lengthy debate over objectives, I think we have clarified 
the major issues which will have to be resolved before any long-term agri- 
cultural relief program can be implemented. Mr. Arume has summarized these 
in entries 51^-519 of Part 1; Ms. Dubarieux added two more in entry 530. 
This conference, then, will focus on long-term relief proposals. 

[5] OWENS 5-APR-85 2:5^ PM GMT 

I would like to hold a synchronous conference on 8 April at^:00 P.M. (GMT). 
At this meeting, we should discuss whether to meet face to face to discuss 
the relief proposals. Any of you who would like to enter your thoughts 
before then should feel free to do so. 

[6] MWANGA 5-APR-85 11:^3 PM GMT 

I've been on the plains outside of Timbalwe all day and have just returned. 
1 was with Cyprian, and he will report on the installations for moisture 
testing today or tomorrow. 

[7] MWANGA 5-APR-85 11:45 PM GMT 

I talked with local officials about precaut iona ry procedures now in effect 
in most areas of Camel ia; they are worried but still hanging onto their 
optimism, I briefed several gatherings of local officials about our dis- 
cussions in this conference. They are glad that we are talking, but arc 
puzzled about the role of Consolidated. They are also, of course , concerned 
about maintaining Camel ian independence. It would be very helpful if 
Consolidated could provide a summary statement of its interests in Camel ia. 
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George Clemmons or Jack Morris, what are the near future plans for Con- 
solidated in Camel ia, apart from the drought? 

PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM MWANGA TO OWENS S-APR-SS GMT 

Mm really glad I can visit local groups here during the day and intU ^ 
be an active participant in this conference. If I had to travel to 
Paris, I couldn^t keep in touch with the feelings of our people here 
or discuss conference topics with them before they are finalized. 

PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM MWANGA TO DUBARIEUX 5-APR-85 11:A8 PM GMT 

Est-ce que je pousse les choses trop loin avec la question que je 
pose a Clemmons en [7]? 

TRANSLATION: 

Do you think Mm putting Clemmons too much on the spot with my ques- 
t ion i n [7] ? 

PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM MWANGA TO CLEMMONS 5-APR-85 11:50 PM GMT 

Mm not. trying to put you in an awkward position v;ith my question in 
[7] and certainly don't want you to discuss matters which you feel 
are confidential. I do think it is important, though, for you to 
give the whole group a statement of Consol idated ' s long-term interests 
in Camel ia, and my question was merely intended to give you an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

[8] MWANGA 5-APR-85 11:56PM GMT 

M 1 1> continue to join this conference regularly each evening, probably 
around midnight, my time. My office knows where I am during the day, but 
it^s usually out in the field. Tonight, I have a portable terminal at 
a base camp 105 miles southwest of Timbalwe. 
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[9] CLEMMONS 6-APR-85 11:50 AM GMT 

Re [7], our position on the relief program should be clear to all. Our 
opening statement in Part iof the conference set the stage for our 
involvement in a relief prograrr. that would preserve both Camel ian inde- 
pendence and the welfare of its people. Our facilities would be made avail- 
able to support this effort throughout Camel ia, and the contractual arrange- 
ments would spell out a timetable and a favorable price structure. As for 
our long-term interests, I think that they are reflected in our general 
policy of reducing the barriers to exchange of agricultural products among 
all countries. 



[10] DUSARIEUX 6-APR-85 2:30 PM GMT 

M. Clemmons, je viens de me reporter a votre declaration sn [192] dans la 
premiere partie de la conference. Dans ce paragraphe vous declariez que 
Camelia recevrait 1e statut de '*nat ion favor i see'* parmi les clients de 
Consolidated apres la fin de la secheresse, en echange de modifications 
des tarifs d ' exportat ion de Camelia. Une clarification de vos intentions 
s» impose pour permettre a la LCF et a I'opinion mondiale de evaluer la 
sincerite des efforts de Consolidated et le plein impact potentiel de 
1 'effort de secours qui pourrait en resulter. 



[10] TRANSLATED 

Mr. Clemmons, I've just been refer'Ving back to your statements in Part I 
of the conference transcript (entry [192]). In that entry, you stated 
that you would give Camelia •'favored nation" status among the Consolidated 
clients beyond the duration of the drought in return for changes in Camel ian 
export tariffs. Your intent here needs to be clarified before the LCF and 
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ty of Consol idated ' 5 efforts and the 
program which rright result, 

[11] CLEMMONS 7-APR-35 12:01 PM GMT 

With due respect to Ms. Dubarieux, 1 believe she is taking a passing refer- 
ence which I made out of context anJ inflating its importance. Certainly, 
we are concerned about tariff structures, but I would hope that the LCF 
would not threaten the workings of these conferences by dwelling on this 
i s sue- 

PKIVATE MESSAGE FROM CLEMMONS TO MORRIS 7-APR-85 12:08 PM GMT 

I v;ish I hadn^t phrased my initial comment the way I did; leave it to 
Dubarieux to dig it up out of the transcript. Why do you think the 
Camelians are being so cautious; I thought with half of their people on 
the brink of starvation, they'd be much more eager to cooperate. I 
guess we've got to be more careful on this point. Why don't you come 
- in here and reassure them that we are not trying to be crass. 

[12] ARUME 7-APR-85 7:01 PM GMT 

* 

La suggestion par M. Clemnrons de changements dans la structure de nos tarifs 
represente cer ta i nemen t , a notre avis, une interference politique si elle 
est posee comme condition a la participation de Consolidated dans ?jn effort 
de secours. La question de modifications des tarifs est a 1 'etude par notre 
Gouvernemen t , ma is je voudrais qu'elle soit entierement separee.de toute 
discussion de la secheresse et des mesures a prendre. Ce n'est pas ainsi 
que Pon influencera les structures de tarifs Camel iens! 

[12] TRANSLATED 

Mr. Clemmons' suggestion for changes in our tariff structure does repre- 
sent, in our view, political interference if it is a condition for Con- 
sol idated's participation in the relief effort. The question of tariff 
modifications is under consideration by our governm.ent but I would like 
to separate it entirely from any discussion of the drought and our responses 
to it. . Camel i an tariff structures will not be Influenced in this manner! 



world opinion can assess the sincer" 
full potential impact of the relief 
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[13] MORRIS 7-APR-85 9:n PM GMT 

Tariff structures are but one of a series of issues v;hich are important to 
consider in a comprehens i ve d i scuss ion of the Camel ian situation. To ele- 
vate them in importance wouid be destructive; to eliminate them from our 
discussion would be naive. 

PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM MORRIS TO MWANGA 7-APR-85 9:20 PM GMT 

I hope that Mr. A'^ume understands that we are just trying to be can*- 
did in bringing up the subject of tariffs. We have responsibilities 
to our stockholders and board, which would be much easier to uphold 
if we could report both a relief -^roy: \r to Cani^iia in the short run 
and a more dc:^irabie tariff structure in the long run. I think this 
is the sort of issue which you and I could negotiate privately without 
becoming immersed in the formality of the public transcript. 

RIBERA 7-APR-85 9:30 PM GMT 

I may not make it to the synchronous conference tomorrow. Was finally able 
to get a meeting with the AAB planning committee tomorrow morningj and 
don't know how long itwilllast. 

[15] OWENS 8-APR-85 12:02 PM GMT 

I think everyone is onl i ne now except Dr. Ribera, who won't be able to join 
us today. But of course he'll see this ttdiiscript when he joins, later this 
evening. As I indicated, our first order of business is deciding whether 
to continue negotiations v i a th i s med i um or meet face to face. Or of course, 
we could consider other teleconferencing media. Given the progress we have 
made via this medium, I think these alternatives may not be necessary. 

[16] DRAPER 8-APR-85 I2:0it| PM GMT 

I want to thank Bill Owens and the Kettering Foundation for mailing us the 
edited transcript of Part I of this conference. I think you did a fine 
job in a short time. In my opinion, the transcript is one good argument for 
continuing in this conference. 

o ■ 
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[17] N'DOLO 8-APR-85 12:05 PM GMT 

Les stations de mesure hygrorr.etriques out ete etablies dans sept emplace- 
ments disperses en Camel la. El les sout toutes equipees de terminaux pour 
Penvoi des resultats dans la conf erence-mon i teur . Nous avons commence les 
iTiesures d^hunf^idite quot id iennement a 7 heures (locales) aujourd'hui. Les 
donnees hygrometr iques que nous obtenons sont pratiquement eel les que nous 
attendions. L'analyse regionc^^- ■ —a fir' emaire. 

[17] TR'.MSI/^ 

The moisture testing sites have now been set up in 7 locations throughout 
Camelia. All are equipped with terminals for reporting results in the . 
Monitor conference. We began sampling moisture content on a daily basis 
at 0700 hours (local time) today. The moisture data we're getting so far 
is pretty much as v/e expected. The area analysis will be completed this 
week, 

[18] OWENS 8-APR-85 12:05 PM 

I'm for thr 'jased . n ,j ..e've got it now. But I think we 

sliOLiid try ro avoid solving interpersonal prob1..i in this medium. Remem- 
ber when we were having ■•-^-b': ^th t^^^- lCF data base and we attempted to 
~>olvr- it • /er the ^M- -1/ We wu;c trying to help, but each message came 
OUl I e judgments in a crim^n^' rourt. We ■ 1 r ; Monalized that Helene 
mis interprett^i our statements because she was so protective of the data. 
But when I went back and read the transcript, I could see how our "helpful" 
statements could be misinterpreted. 

[19] MWANGA 8-APR-85 12:08 PM GMT 

I agree with Bill Owens that this conference is working, but I think we 
should take it really slow, with a minimum of synchronous meetings. Those 
meetings invite trouble. Someone puts out an idea and by the time someone 
else responds, three or four other ideas have been suggested. While it 
may be helpful to have the ideas numbered. and written down vor easy reference, 
I don*t think anybody can respond thoughtfully to all the suggestions and. 
ideas when they came at you in such a disorganized fashion. 

ERIC , 



PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM MWANGA TO MORRIS 8-APR-85 12:10 PM GMT 

It has to remain clear that we don't have to bargain away our economy 
in order to survive this crisis! This is where Mr. Arume needs to 
remain strong. However, there is some negotiation room here if we are 
not forced into a public statement right away. Let me prepare the 
groundwork here, and Mil keep in touch through you. I think Mr. Clernrons 
and .Mr. Arume should handle the public de-,e.te. 

[20] PIERSON 8-APR-85 12:10 PM GMT 

For accuracy's sake, I think It might be best to stick to computer confer- 
encing. In other meetings, a lot of technical errors go unnoticed. There 
are transposals of numbers, missed numbers, misused technical names. 

[21] f' RRIS 8-APR-85 12:12 PMGHT 

Every pc 'ble error that r -n be made in a tecnnical report has been made 
via . teleconference, for example. I remember in one of the yearly 
reports, our people reported that some rice was infected with "SwoT en 
Shoot" which is exc 1 u^^ i ve 1 ' a disease of ce trees. 

[22] ARUME 8-APR-S5 12:12 PM GMT 

r m wil 1 ing to continue with this medium, as long as it is working. But I 
think we should keep the face-to-face option open all the time. 



■■\ 



PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM AMPLEBY TO ARUME 8-APR-85 12:13 PM GMT 
V just received our latest budget figures for agricultural development 
aid. to Camel ia from the major religious denominations: it looks as 
though you will receive an increase of about 10 percent over last year. 
That should help, but not much. These figures won't be made public 
for at least another month. I'm reluctant to mention them now in this 
conference because they might provide a false sense that the extra 
money will end the crisis. I'll follow your adviceon whether or not 
to quote it publicly, but I knew you would want to know as quickly as 
possible. Call me on the phone if that raises any immediate issues. 
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[23] PIERSON 8-APR-65 12:13 PM GMT 

Let me just mention something else, while we're all together. I *ve been 
thinking about the crop/climate figures Eduardo and Cyprian entered in the 
last v^eek of Part 1. I showed them to some of my colleagues. Also, I 
finally dug out the paper from my files which I had relied on so strongly 
in my arguments. Although I was very skeptical at first, my reflection 
period and the resources I checked have changed my mind. Your figures seem 
correct, Eduardo, and I think they can be used as the basis for further 
planning. Mm glad I was here in my university where I could double check 
my knee-jerk responses the other day. If I was smart about using this 
medium, I would have refrained from saying anything until I could check over 
my thinking. 1 apologize for the quick response and give my complete 
support to Eduardo's figures. 

PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM MWANGA TO DUBARIEUX 8-APR-85 12:15 PM GMT 

Helene, nous sommes heureux de votre support et de celui du LCF dans 
la question des tarifs, ma i s a notre avis il vaudrait mieux ne pas 
forcer une confrontation avec Clemmons pour le moment. Nous preferons 
conserver une certaine flexibilite sur cette question jusqu'a ce que 
les choses soient un peu plus claires. Je vous tiendrai au courant 
de nos opi n ions . 

TRANSLATION:^^ 

Helene, we appreciate the support of you and the LCF on the tariff 
question, but I think it might be a good idea not to force a confronta- 
tion v/ith Clemrrons at this time. We*d rather keep some flexibility 
on this issue until the air clears some. I'll keep you up to date with 
our th inking. 

PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM DUBARIEUX TO MWANGA 8-APR-S5 12:17 PM GMT 

D'accord, j'attendrai que vous me fassiez sigue. Je crois que c'est 
un point ou Consolidated peut etre vulnerable, mais je n'insisterai 
pas, du mo ins pour le moment. 



10 

In an actual transcript, no trajislation would be needed because both 
Mwanga and Dubarieux speak French. The translation here is solely for the 
sake of our English-speaking readers. 
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TRANSLATION: 

iMl wa't to hear fror, you, then. 1 think it's a point v;here Con- 
soHdaced might be vulnerable, but 1 won't press it for the time being 
at ^east. 

PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM MORRIS TO OWENS 8-APR-85 12:17 PM GMT 
rm glad to see Professor, pierscn speaking up in this conference. He 
\s really a strong thinker, but 1 know he is also very shy in meetings. 
A colleague of mine attended a large international conference in Mon- 
treal where he was also in attendance, but didn*t say a word! 

PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM CLEMMONS TO AMPLEBY 8-APR-85 12:18 PM GMT 

How long are you planning to stay in such out-of-the-way places? I 
hope we'll have a chance to rr.eet in the States some day. With your 
talents, you could be doing some really important work back here in 
your own country. Chuck Davis, our minister here for the last five 
years, tells me you both were, at Claremont Seminary together for a 
workshop several years ago. Chuck sends h.s best to you; he is do- 
ing a fine job here. 

PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM OWENS TO ARUME 8-APR-85 12:18 PM 
HOW is your renrx^te chess game with Allan going? 

[2k] N'DOLO 8-APR-85 12:19 PM GMT 

La teleconference fonctionne bien dans mon cas. Je peux envoyer mes rap- 
ports a n'importe quelle heure, en garder un en reg i s t remen t permanent, et 
verifier la precision de ce que j'envoie. Cela nous permet de traiter 
avec objectivite une grande masse de donnees. 

[m] TRANSLATED 

Computer conferencing works well for me. I can file my reports at any time^ 
of the c^ay, have a permanent record, and can check to see if what 1 am send- 
ing is accurate. It enables us to deal objectively with a mass of data. 
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PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM ARUME TO AMPLEBY 8-APR-85 12:20^ PM 

We can certainly use the increased aid, but i t .won * t be enough. I 
don't- think it would be appropriate for you to mention the new budget 
in the public record^ especially since it is not "official'' yet [sic]. 
I appreciate your continued support, Bishop. 

[25] CL^.MMONS 8-APR-85 12:22 PM GMT 

I don't think anyone will argue that this conference has been fine for deal 
ing with the technical information. If we can keep the discussion focused 
for the negotiations, I think it wil] work. But if not, we'll have to try 
something else. 

PRIVATE MESSAGE FROM ARUME TO OWENS 8-APR-85 12:23 PM 

He's got me in a tight spot, but I think I have a strategy to beat 
him. Thanks for telling me that he liked chess. It helped bridge 
the gap between his culture and mine. 

[26] OWENS 8-APR-85 ]2:25 PM GMT 

Weil, it seems like a consensus, but 1*11 call for a vote just to make it 
official . 

[27] [RE 25] 8-APR-85 12:30 PM 

Shall we continue the computer conference for Part 2? 
Number of votes: 

Yes: 10 
No: 0 
Abstain: 0 
Absent: 1 
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COMPUTER TELECONFERENCING 
INEFFECTIVE USE 

, ■ " " ( 

I 

- 1 

MEMO TO: Representatives to the African Agricultural Board 
FROM: Eduardo Ribera 

SUBJECT: THE CAMELIAN RELIEF CONFERENCE '* * 



By now, I trust all of you have received the full 4~voluine , ,<C^ , 200- 
page transcript of the Gamelian conference, together with my official sum- 
mary of the results. My purpose here "is to clarify the procedural problems 
which plagued the conference. 

' When Bill Owens of the Kettering Foundation ' first suggested to me the 
idea of a computer conference to link the principals in the Camelian con- 
troversy together with access to economic. and agricultural models, I was 
indeed optimistic; , As you know, our organization has been using . integrated 
modeling/conference systems to support its internal decision-making for 
a few years now, v;ith some very satisfying results. The Kettering proposal 
was to have been an extension of this idea; representatives of several dif- 
ferent viewpoints could negotiate a comraon relief program with the support 
of the best knowledge available. Online models .could .forecast the possi- 
ble impacts of alternative strategies as they were introduced.. And the 
discussions could be conducted over a period of time which would allow 
careful consideration of all of the alternatives. Unfortunately, my 
optimism proved unwarranted. 

In retrospect, I can see that the basic flaw in the conference was the 
overemphasis on the value of information in solving a culturally complex 
problem. With one or two possible exceptions, we failed to acknowledge 
the importance of the interpersonal aspects of the meeting — the building and 
maintenance of alliances. We tried to ignore the kind of interpersonal 
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diplomacy — both delicate and dramatic-— which is the stock and trade of most 
of the people who participated in this conference. As a result, alliances 
were formed in private messages, when formed at all. There, they were hidden 
from view, so none of us ever really knew' just what kind of a group we 
were. We debated with lots of computer-printed words, but seldom with other 
people. \ * 

I think ever^ approached the conference with the san.e optimism as 
I did. Unfortunat , they also approached [it with very different percep- 
tions of what the problem was. I certainly viewed^the problem as an economic 
one- some of us needed food and some of us had it to "sell" at some price. 
Of course, it was more ^complex than that, but I thought we could probably • 
model the economic consequences of alternative relief proposals for Camelia, 
for the Board, and for the farmers which Consolidated represents. However, 
in reading over the transcript, I can see/ that Draper, for example, wasn't 
really interested in economics beyond the cost of delivering food to the 
hungry and dry-zone : seeds to the farmer^. On the other hand, Arume — and I 
think this is quite typical of our African Ifeaders—kept probing cultural 
and social consequences five years dov/n the pike. Unfortunately, I didn't 
recognize these differences until the last few days of _ the conference. It. 
was structured so rigidly that we" n^ever had a chance to get basic concerns 
out in the open. . / ' 

Owens opened the conference With a series of questions which he thought 
should be addressed and then led |us lock-step through each question in turn. 
The first few were climatogical questions, and the troubles started here. 
The Americans had an online file of weather and crop data for Africa that 
didn't agree with the , Camel ian data. We ran the Kettering model on both. 
Then Pierson spent two weeks arguing with N'dolo about th-i results. (Pierson 
actually resembled a tinker in a ::oy shop, perturbing the model this way 
and that and hardly acknowledging the rest of us.) Owens rescued us from 
that fire aild tossed us into another — the economic consequences of the ' 
drought. ^ . 

I must admit that robably lookc^ L^omething like a tinker, too, 
when we ran the economic models. But I had some company. Francois.:^ Mwanga 
and Jack Morris really\did some fine analytical work in interpreting the 
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results of the AAB model. But then Helene Dubarieux begaii q::e^b;tioning the 
model's assumptions — the most fundamental economic concepts in some cases • 
We tried to respond to her first few questions by altering some of the model 
algorithms, but we didn't really know what we were doing and the flood of 
new data from the revised model was overwhelming. I'm afraid we just ignored 
Ms. Dubarieux* s questions after that .it's so easy to do in a computer con- 
ference) f and she understandably became quite belligerent. We finally 
reached a complete impasse when there was more data than any of us could, 
-absorb! Owens then led us to the next question. 

By now, the original high expectations of the participants — soured by 
controversy over. the data — had been transformed into distrust of the motiva- 
tions of others. And several . factors produced a further deterioration in 
trust. One of the most serious was the unevenness of participation. Some 
people responded to new entries every day. Others responded only irregu- 
larly* I have seen this happen in other computer conferences, too. People 
are busy or not particularly interested, and they just don't log in. Since 
there aren't equivalents to a ringing telephone or even regular meeting 
times in computer conferences, there's really no way to get them into the 

.-2RI^.f.?_?'.?J^?-?j' „T|!;i^_r_.Jw;hen^^^^^^^ in; th ey are so far behind that they 

have a lot of reading awaiting them. Faped with this burden, they enter 
some trite remark, log out, and then don't get back in for several days . 
moro. It really is frustrating for those who participate regularly. 

In this case, the unevenness was more than just frustrating. This 
was a very political group, and nonparticipation in such a group is often 
interpreted negatively. Clemmons was the most serious offender. . Looking 
back on it, I thi: k he was probably speaking through Morris. But most of 
us felt that his lack of participation was a statement of his disdain for 
our "petty problems." • * 

A.nother factor threatened the group's basic trust level — the private 
message mode. ^The public transcript of this conference was dominated by 
debates about resources and technologies which obscured the personal 
motivations and objectives of the participants. Owens spent all his time 
trying to reconcile the mathematical results, out of a mistaken belief that 
the other problems would go away if we could ju5^t agree on one set of 
numbers* But some of the others^ began to use the private message mode to 
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pursus their personal objectives. Draper was/bne. From the very beginning, 
he sent me hxsrorous notes about the heavy r^n in Paris and asked ir.e about 
good places to eat irv Lagos. Frankly, thd'^e were about the bnly pleasant 
exchanges I had during the whole conference. Of course, it became clear 
during the voting that he was using it for inore than pleasant exchanges. 
He had managed, in spite of Owens' obsession with data, to. build a coalition 
of people. / 

The voting. Here again, Owerts' rigid structure inhibited any real com- - 
munication. We were discussing , the roles of dif feren^^agenci-eS^in a possible 
relief program. We began with the LCP^^M&Eafi^-^S'T^oinbardd^^ 
sages about the technical efxpertfiie needed to ovei^ee a relief program, 
implying that LCF just didn't have that kind of expertise.^ Dubarieux re- 
sponded with miniphilosophies on th6 ethics of the ..situation, accusing 
Consolidated of a "food blackmail." Arume really. tried to facilitate the 
debate to avoid polarizing the conference. But Owens grew impatient^ with 
the confusion. He decided that we would spend only 30 messages on eaph 
agency, after which he would, call for a vote. If we had. been meeting face 
to face, I think Arume would have flown into a powerful rage. But in^ this 
. medium,-his-anger .:over-tedngrfpiW^ vote "came across only 

as a hopeless objection. He's a powerful orator, but in computer confer- 
encing even the best orator can't keep thf group's attention." 

The final blow, of course, came from the series of anonymous entries 
made by a person claiming access to socret weather, modification . data. This 
user of the system—who must have been one of the delegates— called himself 
,(or> herself) Hungry Jack and accused the United States of having acciden- 
tally caused the African drought in covert attempts to. alter climate 
patterns over large sections of Communist Asia. All trust was gone then, 
and computer conferencing simply offered n6 suitable channels for recovery.^ 

It was a disappointing farilure'^""For all that computer power—all of 
the models and data—there was very little negotiation, very little change 
in the viewpoints of participants. I think the lesson here is that it 
takes more than technology to .solve a problem like this. What was supposed 
to be the ultimate information system, proved to be a disinformation system. 
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COMPUTER TELECOOTERENCING 
. ANALYSIS 

Computer conferencing is an unfortunate label for this medium: the 
computer should ideally remain in the background, invisible to the user. 
Furthermore^ "conferencing/' too ^. may be. a misleading designation; other 
types of communication can also occur through this medium. Essentially, 
"computer ' conferencing is print-based communication which does not require 
all participants 'to be present simultaneously. And such written/ asynr. 
chro/io us communication changes many of the rules for small group meetings . 

PARTICIPATION WIIEN YOU WANT, IF YOU WANT 

A major advantage of computer conferencing over other teleconferencing 
media is i±s_^f l.exibility ,p times. Conference organizers can 

avoid all of the problems of scheduling usually associated with "meetings." 
Participants can maintain their normal routines and participate at their 
own convenience. This flexibility may be more than' convenient; it may 
improve the quality of the meetings as Franco is e Mwanga observes in her 
entry in thv2 Effective Scenario: 

I'm really glad I can visit local groups here during the day and 
still be an act" participant in this conference. If I had to travel 
to Paris, I cou_dn*t keep in touch with the feelings of our people 
here or discuss/ conference topics with them before they are finalized. 

Unfortunately, the leader cannot just invite the participants and expect 
them to carry the ball. The self-activated nature of the medium means that 
participation may be irregular (C34),'^'^ particularly if the need to communi 
cate. is not clear. Computer conf eriencing has no equivalent of a ringing 
telephone, no gavel to bang to call the group to order. Thus, the group 
may feel frustrated by the lack of immediate feedback, which can give com- 
puter conferencing an im.personal quality (C45, C54) . Questions may go 

"^"^Th^ codes in this analysis refer to the numbers of the "strengths" 
and "weaknesses" listed for each of the media in the Summary of Social 
Evaluations of Teleconferencing in the Reference Materials. Thus: V for 
video, C for computer conferencing, etc. . 



unanswered (C30, C47) as did Helene Dubarieux's questions about model 
assumptions in the Ineffective Scenario. In the extreme, irregular partic- 
ipation may threaten group trust. When George Clexnmons was inactive in the 
Ineffective Scenario, for example, the group felt that it was "a statement 
of his disdain for our 'petty problems.'" An organizer of a computer 
conference needs to begin with a strong commitment from each participant 
and then consistently shepherd those who lag behind. Thus, in the Effec- ^ 
tive Scenario, Ov;ens sent a discreet private message to Clemmons, asking 
him to urge Morris to participate more regularly. 

THE WRITTEN WORD 

Of cour^^e, the key to the flexibility of this medium is the existence 
of a printed transcript, alv.'Ays available for review. Aside from the con- 
venience of having an ever -' • rrent record of the conference, we assume that 
it may provide a tool for manipulating the communication in either good or 
bad ways. Dubarieux seems particularly skilled in this use of the me- 
dium ^ '•hallenging Clemmons with one of his earlier statements: 

Mr. Clemmons, I've just been referring back to your statements in 
•Part I of the conference transcript (entry [192]). . . . Your intent 
here needs tx^ be clarified before the LCP and world opinion can assess 
the sincerity of Consolidated '"s efforts. ... 

Dubariaux is effective in pressing Clemmons on this point. However, this 
situation deir^anstrates why potential participants may be reluctant to use 
vcorriputer conferencing in a situation such • asj this . They may not want 
people to refer back, verbatim to their earlier statements (C32) . 

INFORMATION, BUT NOT TOO MUCH / 

For some tasks, though, the written word makes computer conferencing 
a hands-down winner. The management of technical information is such a 
task (C14, CIS, C17, cSO) . In the Effective Scenario, for example, Owens 
establishes a parallel data collection conference, and Pierson testifies 
to the superior accuracy of the medium for communicating technical infor- 
mation. Also, since computer conferencing allows more time for deliberate, 



reflective responses (C3, C17) , the quality of the information exchange is 
likely to improve: Pierson first disagrees with N'dolo's crop/climate 
figures in the Effective Scenario, but after checking his resources, con- 
firms theiTir and the group is able to move on. 

Carried to a logical extreme^ the ability of computer conferencing to 
deal systematically with large amounts of information suggests that it 
might be very effective in solving global crise*^. as they develop (Cl8) . 
However, the Ineffec^:ive Scenario portrays an abuse of this hope: an over- 
reliance on the value of the information accessible via computer confer- 
encing and an underemphasis on interpersonal communication: 

Owens spent alo. his time trying to reconcile the mathematical results, 
out of a mistaken belief that the other problems would go away if we 
could just agree on a set of numbers. 

/Owens appeared determined to "structure ouf' interpersonal communication in 
this scenario. He rarely used the private message mode^ whfere we suspect 
much less formal communi«:ation occurs, and led the participants lock-step 
through question after question, calling for votes with little opportunity, 
for debate or diversion. Furthermore, he allowed the volume of information 
to get completely out of hand. A four-volume, 2,200-page transcript is sur- 
prisingly easy to produce,' but may be impossible to decipher. It's hardly 
surprising then that one participant, frustrated by the inability to com- 
municate, resorted to a destructive anonymous attack: Hungry Jack, with 
his accusations against the United States, dealt the death blow to the con- 
ference.- Thus, computer conferencing, overstructured and overwhelming, 
proved its potential as a disinformation system. 

By contrast, the successful Bill Owens used structure moderately and 
encouraged interpersonal communication^ even laying the groundwork for a 
remot-: hess game between Arame and Draper. There is, a real question 
whether computer conferencing alone can provide the opportunity for delicate 
interpersonal diplomacy. There is some evidence that written messages are 
more persuasive than those transmitted orally (Ci, C2) . Hov/ever, it is 
obvious that voice m.edia allow more messages to be exchanged and more 
flexibility in the interaction (028, 029, 031). A blenc of public and 
private messages, with other media used occasionally, seems crucial in a 
situation such as this. 
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BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

In the Effective Scenario, Owens encourage.cl a dynamic use of both the 
public and private mode, revealed in the synchronous meeting. Public and 
private communication were occurring simultaneously — the latter being of 
prime importance. In the private mode, Morris and Mwanga were negotiating, 
with Dubarieux assisting Mwanga. Ampleby and Arume exchanged information 
about the latest aid figures and decided not to make the information pub- 
lic. Meanwhile, on top of the table, business was proceeding, too, as the 
group decided to postpone a decision on a face-to-facc meeting. While the 
private negotiations were hidden, we believe that they were probably re- 
fleeted in the public interaction. Furtl .JirTOre , we suspect that, while the 
group didn't know how alliances were being formed, they at least recognized 
that they were being formed. 

Owens' approach in the Ineffective Scenario allowed no such group sense 
of alliances. And his indifference toward the private message mode opened 
the door for its manipulation by Draper. As Ribera explained: 

From the beginning, he sent me humorous notes about the heavy rain in 
Paris and asked me about good places to eat in Lagos. Of course, it 
became clear during the voting that he was using [private messages] ^ 
for more than pleasant exchanges. He had managed to build a coalition. 

Meanwhile, in the public mode, most of the group members were simply strug- 
gling with presenting their viewpoints in a strait jacket structure. 

SELF-PRESENTATION IN PRINT ' " 

In computer conferencing, all of the splendor of self-presentation is. 
funneied into the single channel of print. Some people respond gloriously 
to^his concentration of communication and fully exploit the print'od word. 
Shy Glenn Pierson, for example, adapts well to this medium in both sce- 
narios (although the emphasis on data encourages a "tinker in. a toyshop" 
image in the Ineffective Scenario). Others, like Arume, may find computer 
conferencing inherently limiting: "He's a powerful orator, but in computer 
conferencing, even the best orator can't keep the group's attention." 
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There is evidence that computer conferences encourage more equal par- 
ticipation than other media (C23, C24) . This observation is speculative, 
but we feel confident that people who are socially uncomfortable and easily 
dominated in other media can play a mre dynamic role in a computer confer- 
ence. Mwanga is a case in point. She participates aggressively in the 
pioblic conference and probably has more impact in the private mode than we 
can imagine in any of the other media. 

Some personal skills seem to have surprisingly liv.tle effect in com- 
puter conferencing. The ability to type does not seem to be as large a 
barrier to participation as one would at first assume; nor is' computer ex- 
pertise (C25, 026, C27) . Wliile such skills might <? - ■ to a participant's 
abilities via this medium, there is no evidence to suggest that they are 
major inhibitors. And as computer conferencing systems become more simple, 
this situation can only grow better. 

IN SUr^RY , . . 

Computer conferencing provides a lot of .technological structures for • 
controlling group interaction, but few of the familiar social structures. 

""Traihing"^^^^ 

difficult. We feel it . wou^J^ be a mistake to rely on the techn ology to di- 
rect the communication process — either by imposing highly structured formats 
or just using it as an open forum. Leadership is no less important in a 
computer conference than in face-to-face communication. Our prescription ■ 
is strong, bat subtle leadership. 
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AUDIO TELECONFERENCING 
EFFECTIVE USE 



MEMO TO: Human Relations Office, Project Progress 

FROM: Allan' Draper 

DATE: 13 March 1985 

SUBJECT: CONCLUSION OF THE CAMELIA FACT-FINDING TELECONFERENCES 



You have each seen my final report on the Camelian Fact-Finding Tele- 
conferences by now, but we can learn some lessons from the techniques that 
v/ere used to deal with this potential crisis, and theV- deserve a separate, 
informal note. 

When Bill Owens -^f the Charles F, Kettering Foundation organized 
these meetings , he decided wisely to use a mix of face-to-face meetings, 
audio conferences, an .i one-to-one . '.elephone calls. Early in January, we 
all met for a two-day face-to-face session on the north coast of Africa to 



develop an inventory of relevant inforMtion and establish a preliminary 
aigenda:-' This meeting also gave us a chance tO' get to know all of the 
participants. Owens had done some fine v^-ork rer/earching the mythology of 
food in different cultures and presented it as. part of an opening statement. 
This presentation, together with tne att?:activeness of our host culture, set 
the tone for a cooperative initial meeting'- Aere v/as no pressure to 
solve the problems here; instead, we discnssc-d in some detail the proto- 
cols and schedules for a series of. audio meetings. And we emerged with a 
.set of reasonable goals. 

The. audio teleconferences were well orchestrated; there was careful 
preplanning, but informal exchanges were also encouraged. At the start, 
Eduardo Ribera, Glenn Pierson, and Cyprian N'dolo attempted to resolve thj 
differences in information about the drought. They conferenced inten- 
sively over the telephone for two weeks, occasionally bringing tog: :her some 
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of their colleagues for 4- and 5-person teleconferences. Ribera and Pierson 
certainly made good use of the facsimile capability for exchanging charts, 
graphs, and sections of reports. Tliey weren't completely successful in 
resolving the discrepancies, but they did close the gaps considerably. 

Then, as our leader, Owens decided that it was time for the rest of us 
to go to work. Our task was to determine the consequences of the drought. 
None of us wanted to leave this task to a pair of "objective" experts. We 
had agreed at the face-to-face conference to divide into committees to 
assess the consequences, since 11 people trying to assess the whole range of 
economic, political, and agricultural impacts of drought would likely prove 
too complex and unmanageable for an audio conference. I spent two weeks in 
regularly scheduled teleconferences with Cyprian N'dolo, Jack Morris, and 
Helene Dubarieux assessing the economic consequences of tiie impending 
drought, based on the forecasts developed by Ribera -and Pierson. We "met;'^ 
every two days to pool our individual interpretations. And at the end of 
two weeks,, we had a general stat^^ment of the likely impacts for Camelia, for 
the African Agricultural Board, and for Consolidated. (If the frequency of 
these meetings seems burdensome, imagine the unount of time that might have, 
been consumed in a face-to-face meeting. These were discussions which 
required a lot of preparation, and I am not at all sure that they could even 
~Iiave~5een^carried out as quickly as we did here if we had met face to face.) 

I learned at least one important lesson during these s\jbcommittee meet- 
inns. One problem that was upsetting to me was N'dolojs frequent interrup- 
tions. At one point, he cut off an important presentation by Morris to 
launch into a largely irrelevant discourse on local affairs. In an audio 
teleconference, of course, all the comraup.ication is funneled into voice 
exchanges, so I had difficulty telling whether the frustration I was feeling 
was related to the medium or to N'dolo" hynself. I had a lot of trouble 
liscening to v/hafhe was saying because he annoyed me so much. I was on the 
verge of shouting at him when I remembered my training in cros.^-cultural 
cOTunication arid started thinking, "Why am I upset?" I soon bpgan to 
realize that M'dolo didn't know the cuLtural intricacies o£_axguing in 
English. I had ' to get over the idea that the guy v,as being crude and remind 
myself that in most Afvican cultures the etiquette for interaction with 
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strangers.is very different. Perhaps I appeared crude to him. I began to 
understand how his standard of etiquette was coming across via this medium. 
Gradually, I found that I could listen to what he was saying and /agree or 
disagree on the basis of the data instead of on the basis of my /reaction to 
what (in. my culture) would be his rudeness. The translator Owens had 

arranged for was a big help in this process, since she also had training as 

/ 

an anthropologist and did more than mechanically translate the words of the 
participants. On several occasions, I asked her advice pri}^ately. 

/ 

After we had all had a chance to review the reports o^ each committee 

(which were limited to' 10 pages) , we met as. an entire group for a series 

/ • 

of information exchange meetings via telephone. These audio conferences 

/■ 

were scheduled for 45-minute periods every other day at 7:00 p.m. Paris 
time. The meetings were formal and efficient. The experts served as a 
panel for the first three sessions. The rest of us were called upon by 
OWens (in varied orders) to ask any questions we might have regarding the 
first committee's report. Translators were again present, and we also 
recorded all of the sessions. In addition, our graphics capability helped 
bridge' some of the language problems since visual aid^ seem- to be more 
universal than language in some ways. We then went on to the other '^wo 
committees. Meanwhile, all of us v/ere trying' to formulate in our own minds 
the best strategies for coping with the Camel ian predicament. 

We gradually realized, however , that "coping vTith the Camelian predica- 
ment" meant different things to different people. I kept pressing for an 
immediate relief program and found it initially perplexing when Arume vent 
on and on about what would happen after we succeededl With the help of 
Owens, the translators, and Francoise Mwanga, it gradually beccime clear 
that there were differont cultural perspectives here and that it was im- _ 
pprtant not to press for an immediate solution before the Africans -had 
fully discussed all the social implications of the plan. Mwanga, in par- 
ticular, served as a bridge person since she had exposure to both perspec- 
tives. At the initial face-to-face meetings, she was so retiring in the 
presence of Arime that I barely noticed her. But over audio, where people 
listen more to what you say than how you say it, she made significant 
contributions to our understanding of the Camelian cultural perspectives! 
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If this understanding had not developed, the meetings would have been a 
failur^^* ^ \ 

ceorye Clemmons of Consolidated also seemed disturbed by the apparent 
slowness on the part of the Camelians, and at one point, it was obvious that 
he was beginning to lose his patience. Meanwhile, Helene Dubarieux of LCF 
made some piercing statements about similar situations in other developing 
countries and the programs which had been implemented there. These state- 
ments only made Clemmons more uncomfortable, since consolidated was some- 
times presented as less than well-ii4tentioned. I remember at one point, ^ 
just- vs'hen clemmons seemed on the v/rge^of exploding, Owens adjourned the 
teleconference, t'^ sure he cal^d Clainmons on the telephone afterwards 
to cairn him down and hold the meetings together. The audio medium did 
little in itself to keep the ^averse perspectives together; the important 
element was Owens' leadershi/ and sensitivity to the roots of conflicts as 
they emetged- ' 

on the other hand, some people seemed perfectly comfortable with this 
medium- Eduardo Ribera, for example , shone in these meetings. He is 
extremely near-sighted and cuts a rather pitiful figure in face-to-face 
meetings; but he has an impressive range of expertise, and he was able to 
utilise it fully over the audio system. There was a brilliant exchange of 
scientific arguments between Ribera and Pierson during one session; it 
eventually led to a timetable for setting up a monitoring program with the 
help of Consolidated field personnel and the missionaries. 

After the discussion of consequences, there. was a lull in the audio 
meetings while we all worked on developing strategies for relief. Owens . 
encouraqed us to communicate with each other'individually during this 
period. I really thought this approach was dangerous; I fully expected some 
"hidden- negotiation and bargaining, but Owens emphasized the importance of 
keeping m touch with everyone. The plan was to have a statement of goals 
as well as written strategy documents circulated to all participants by 
March 15 when we are to meet again face to face. 

AS the audio meetings- came to a close, I met Owens for dinner in Paris, 
and we talked about them. We both agreed that the initial face-to-face 
meeting had been crucial in whatever success we achieved. For one .thing, ' it 
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provided the group with a manageable set of goals. It also allowed the 
participants to get to know each other, to get a sense of themselves as a 
group» Such a feeling would have been difficult to achieve otherwise , 
given the impersonality of audio and the fairly rigid social protocol which 
the audio system demands- I 

Then, too, the teleconference meetings offered some important ad- 
vantages. They served as an equalizer, reducing the impact of the more 
dominant personalities which had asserted themselves at the facertoVface i 
meeting. Everyone had the opportimity to express him- or herself m a 
disciplined fashion, either to .the group as a whole or^tcD individual's. The 
formality of audio conferences had its drawbacks ,^bux it allowed parjbici- 



pants to prepare in advance and remain on thfeir "home turf," so they Vere 
both roore::competent and conf ident .^^^t-^was interesting to learn from ^ens 
that he had been prepared at any point to switch to anotl^er conferencing 
medium. , He confessed that he was indeed worried about ^the formation o'f 
coalitions. Had any breakdowns in communication occurred, he said, he 



would hav6 attempted co call us together face to face 



as quickly as possi- 



ble or, would have taken off on his own rounds of ''shuttle diplomacy." 



A 

- \ 
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hoAch 10, 19S5 



■ J 
V^jOA Amy, ( 



I /xaue been ^izvlQmMQ^ tiiz tapu my xzdzwt mee. *cng4 on tkz - CmoLian 
cAAJiLi> and thoaghi I 6kouZd skcuiz my /idactloiu i^iih yon. I m^wtod to 
{^ZguAz Qfjut iohy tii^y {^cuiio^d 6o \ivi6QAabZy and io 6zz tiioAz lOoAzn^t 6omz 
^a(i6 i}iQA(i ab'o'iit 6tnjatzgZu ^on, thz {^utiuiz. And ^Znc^z you may {^azz ^Jjnl- 
£riJN»^;e^ng4 In thz f/jXuAt, you might bzm^^it (^^om my zxpoAyimdz. 
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If.is tULtij maziiiQ -tc' notz hew much tmt -Spent cuxgalng ov(bi-pxoto- 
coZ.^ I i'lave been to maiu/ co)i;$e-i£uce,i in ic/Udi .fiiatd wcte p^ocedata£ 
(iefaate-i, b;tt nevci /lave I ].mtic.i]Xit<Ld in a gMouf idvcdi ipatt .so muck 
lib tiind txulng to a-xga>vizc ItAoM.—^^^d loUk -io muck uiVKiZlavcd con^^uiion. 
Thzxc ate iome cxplancitLoni , Oq cou.u&. Vo^x an audio cont^tficncz, tli(LXt , 
i^'txc too many people -^ox the iVj)iscij ^.txactuAU we kad to .guide oi. Vo ijou 
fenoiu /low manij goal.s BiZl Oimis pxe^ewted to u6 at: tliat iitvU 6eJ,6ion? I 
coauted JO idien I -xeviea^ed tlie tape. Unf^oitunatelij, Ivu "dmocAaJU.c" 
.it(/.ce 0^' Zeadeuhlp te^t us 'cUk coU.ect.ive xupomibltUij (^ofi' netting up 
the agenda. Tku-s, we tic: oniy kad to a^xgue oveK how bad tiie hituaUon in 
Ca3r\(Ltia KeaLtij wai a.x loketke^x Project V>iogKe-ss ikouJLd adui^uMeA tiie neUei 
pxoQ^aim, buX we /i^d to oAgue ovefi lokethex we weAe going to discuM /low bad 
the 6Uuation was and /icw a .xeLiei pKog,xam should be adniivUteAed. 

Even I'jken we .iemed .to ag^ee on an i^siue, tlvbxe wa4 iometlving w/Uc/i 
wai not qillte .xtght. U was as i^ Ike diUe^xence^s in cuttuAe^. and ivo^Xd- . 
vims 0'^ tiie pcoxUcipants loould not aJLtow u^ to get down to tiie Leal Ishuei. 
Ctmmons-and lome o^ tiie ne.st o(, u.s tj,o—tliougkt we be able -to Ude- 

itep .tiie- cuttuyXCLt dii^Q.xenc(bS in ondoA to m^xk mo^ie qulcklij towoAd a Kcbo- 
ItLtion. Wken Abu A/aune oA otheu noj^iMed, CLmmons ju^t kept pu^lUng his 
' idea.s icn quick actl.on. Owetu i^taijed -in tiie backgtound, oi ii he was aimld 
to get .involved. Looking back cffi 'tiie meeting^ , .it'^eejiii tike eack oi u& 
.was InteAp^ctinQ what wxos happening in di^^^e^xent ioag6. TkeAe wa.s no htxuc- 
tiixe to.hcZp us ^sofvt tiviougk tiie.se vcbX,ied p2Aception\ flitiiomt iuch a^-sls-t- 
aucc, .the audio m.edaan invited uM to ignore tiio^e cult:uJial dliiQ.xenc_e.s and 
p-iei. on .6' oux own 6catteJied ctotectcotu . V 

In t!ie end, I gues6 we cho.se -tiie wxong goals. Trying -to negotJxLte a 
joint stxategy a'o'^ aghlcultuxat development oi CaM\etia was juM .too complex. 
We weAe glutted w.Uh cuLtu^uit, political, economic, and tech^vicAl ptobims 
but -stcoxved ^ox lusable In^oma-Uon about tlioie pKoblej^is . I AemejvbeA being 
Ualy con{^vJ.ed In txylng to .soxt oivt all o'^ the points tkal di;\()e>t.ent 
people c'G/te making—not to mention sepciMiting (■.act inom fikcto-Xlci It juM 
Qoe-s by you. too !)ast oven, audio. 

knotheA p-xoblon was '.tkat many O'^ us had neveA me.t begone,' Thi6 made 
.ct .xeaUy hoAd to geX a. .sense 05 who olux atUzs wzAe, 4o iomitlme.s we 
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'XejoZZij {^iunbl^d in .tiiz ^txaXtglc debates. I mait cou^^i-i tluut I .ba^i^ptzttd 
aZt kinds ^zcJizt coatiZio^iii ox{CLui6t me, ^bpcclcLtZy w'mn I ovOythza-id 
poJit^i .i^de ccnvQ/L^iatiO'is cit otlioA locxitioyi6. Mid tiiz audio rmditim 
6emzd to qIvz me m uncommonly de^eiii^ue {^cdZi^ig toiva/id juAt about euC/ii/- 
om.. I don^t ^tiilnk tiiat ivouid kavc /lappened ^ liad mzt j^ace to {^acz at 
loa^'St oncd. I atbo tiUnk poAt Oq my {^e^eZing it^i dut to tiiz "^ripmo^ioZ" 
choAactM. 0^ audio. I nzvoji had tiiz 4eft6e tiiat I communZoxittnQ uJitli 
^Qjxl people,; tliey i^eAe ju^t Ideology mackinoA. A6 people, we might have 
had a diance, but 06 tsoljzted tdeologie^, we deilwitely did not. 

' The meetings ^tlienvselvu loeie almost /:x^tn^^uZ. Tm hoi.: i-. g{^ audio tele- 
con{^eA.encA.ng Lb tolling icken only tivo people a/ie .involved. But (vhen 11 
peopto, oAe engaged In an motional debate, the atte^ition demanded by that 
eZectWyiic box, t6 ju^bt too muck. It^6 apw6t impq^^tble to concentrate 
tliat ha^xd {^or tiiat long. And the language problem o\ily made tilings mue. 
Seven^al times, the tian6lattor^ actaalZy 'tnt/ioduced inibundeA^tandtng^ . At 
one po.uit, Jack Mo^U re6pondQd to my appeal to co^i6ldQA tlie ill e^^ecXi 
0/5 tiie CowtiOLidated i^a/iehoiUilng 6y6ten\ In We6^ A{^^ca, Tlviougk tlie tAan6- 
l-'-.tox, he 6aid: "Wotii n'eu ^o^tiAo^iA fKU 4a)x4 une nouvoZle con{iaAence 
medtat^iee." Becaci^e I unden^tood luA Eng.ti6h, I kneiiJ tiiat he too6 Auggut- 
-ing an additional telecon^^vience to re^bolve- tlie pwblm. But Arm e believed 
liim to say tlia.t m cofxtdn^t solve tlie problm ujithout a mediator, idUch he 
iJetc to'a6 an in^tiLt. It took me almost 10 minutu to convince lum ti\at tlie 
problejii 60ai a linguistic one. ThoAe shmoly tb no direct trayislation ^or 
tQXecon{^e.XQnce in French, and the tra\islator had, rather i^isensLtive^ly, 
txawSiated it cU a mediated conference. In addition to tlie ill ^^ee^tings 
it created, t':c txanblation probleji^ placid me in tlie ox^lu^ard position o{^ 
having tD give -tlie Cameliayii^ a French le^i>son in -r oivt of) all the other^s. ' 

Even i{)hen tlie translations i^ere accurate, they i^ere tei'Xhus, I doyi^t 
knoii) hoiv long we sat tlirough tlie trrinslaXion o^ Pierson^s technical report 
on QZbt\ato logical changes. ^ The t/i' ators hod to keep asking liiji\ to 
repeat, to make sioie tliey had -tlie detauj, right. [He was a strange person 
anytmj. He seaned at)wst unintcAested in the conf^e'^ience. Vo you suppose 
he 'Woi ju^st terxribly shy"! S>ince tlu^yie 'was no formal stKucture for livn to 
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be .itcagniztd, 'm may liavz bttn xdlactant -to jiiU -ipeafc ap ii lit ioete not 
pXdtt'.j cciv^.idziit icLth /iijftiela .-cfi tliU mtdiiuv..} 

NoiC tiiat I tliii± about It, tlit notion beiity "on caLt" iox 

th.xat icecti icai abia-^d. I t ./ai t added to t/ie lios tltitLj to liavz tc toact , 
f.'-'ieu .iomeoiie coLildn' t be ';;Mc/ted, We .tca t^// needed bc^tte^ icdedtitiiia. : 
Fot example, oi ti'ie 7 5t'i 0-5 Fabnuixij, I aui noii^ied at a.m. tiicit 

t/icie icoa£d be a coni^LXznct cX 11:Q0 a.m. At 77:55, B-Ol Oimth caUtd .to 
sail tUcit 3 c< ■t.'ie 70 paxticcrants coaid mt be jieac/ied. I o-ibed (U.'to .tlitij 

bat /ic decCiiied .t£.' tctt me. He .^eic/iedated' -t»'ie mee.^ng ^o-t 4:00 p.m. 
A.' -/.-OO, cveMwnd -mi on except F-caiicocie ,U;caJiga, ^t/ie FCiiu)i-c):g aiAecto/i. .i-iom 

L>r(L.Ua. Arimt apologtziid ^ox kcx, exptcuning tiicit .i/ie /wd -^e^t U wecei- 
icxty to nicii ti^a ineetxjiy. I .t/ixtife t^'e (O^Le a££ ^t<ri-tab£e and a tlttlz dlb- 
.t-aci.t.'iot i^Hce loe didn't biotu to'to /and been \ni^UnQ (iu'itUx, and we wc/ten'.t 
.Mtre now -t/iot A.tarie icai toLiing tiiz -tiat/i aboat MiWjiga. So w/ien Wdoto 
mentioned .fie -onpenddng a£^oc.^tion o,-^ .tiei^V^undi-the Ame/tiwini cZearCi/ fcnciv 
about thzi,z, but I cz^xt^inlij didn' t—I cfmandzd .to Iznoio tliz ddtoLt^. 
Clmmani, appaxaittij ^ett I ivas txij.ing deX^(/ tiia da>cu.Siton and tLt^xa,ttij 
.i,koiL.ttd i;ie doicn be,^o.^e hanging up'. I ;Wa4 .60 iniittted ;t/«i.t 7, too, /uuig up, 
uoiuuig an end .to mij ,.ixi.x.ticj.pctUon. J: am 6aKZ Oweni ^tite ^eeti tiiat tim 
t^altiUi^ ci tkt conf.e.x^j/it coai mtj ^aitU. He cLvbu tliat C£,Umon6 toai 
inadv:Q.^tmtZij dadonActzd. I am .6ti££ not 6aAz tiiat I bzU^vz that. 

I do tnoa! ,t/iat thz meeting.:^ mvQA nzalLij ^xzcovoA^d ^/i.om the. b-ieafc- 
doL'Jn. W/ien ice ^inattij mnt aU-ng laitli 0(cen6 ' uKglng to xeconvmt a ' h 
Utcx, It teai ho0 to iznow (c/ie-.e to itwxt. I tdiiu: thoAZ ^6 mcie otobcatd- 
neii and /iei-otatcon on tkaz A^pQJ- tiian on any 0^ thz o.t/ieA.4. , S£oa'£(/, loe 
began -uLU.dnr, aCX .t/te old .ci-iuei o;^ .t/ie ■ie.tioaine.ii o^ thz dAoaght and 
i^hdtkcA ice shoiiid AtaOlij.attmpt a ^M-ic^ lUi p.^og.tam ox i-mphj a 

y^^^-^^^^. ^^.fsa-te. Bat undzx .tiit .bpectcx oa ■ dic.x bxmkdom, toe i\U 
iCMd aiu-'lLiing to xO^k iai-tained debate, l .n lo/ien tec did .ie^tdoaiiy ' 
ctttGJTipt to pick up mcUn dii>cuysion .tivxtadA, oat .xtcolUctiom o() Lchat 
ad been ^aid m.'OLU di^f^oAtd. The i.'^cai^ion jujnpcd iwm topic to topic, 
nouj cliaAiictcA.LZ^d monn by dliintcxut than by hM.Ulity. 1 don't think any 
of, ai icuc oppr'ttaacttci ■'■ x cv^uxnng a.t a joint .Uxa.tc.gy at thoX point. 
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A^id uj^itlwLit iuc/i oj: objzctlvd, ^ilie^tc tCcii .tLttld mottvcitton to commwicjcutz. 
Ail livtoAiudo: pzucrjzi coimuiUca.tLon night kavz lioJLptd, but iX t'v^6;:*.t 
po-tihiblz. X^tdX att, li^z dJA not \zaJiZtj fciiou; mc/? otiioji a<s pe^^6C'}^6. Ctmmow^ 
and l\o^/Lib :uete t/ic ^'-^Ai.t i^^i^thdMiiO, dxpZciiiiing tiioX tlizij liad uxgznt 



6ald tl^d .5ame. We efided 5 t^iiz;zgc.t6 . 

I kii 'J -t/?a.c cVje;ti w.cC£ iiavz a lioAd tvnc^ KZpo-'itinQ kls KZbiitt^. He'££ 
p^.obabtij baij .tliat thz 'reeiiu^s opzndd a dcaZoguz cjnong tiiz ZmpoxtaiVt 
fMi-'iticb, Tkat^ b a iiicd icatj 6<:',:-ng no tiling tcai accomptLslidd. Fa^tt/ie^L- 
mo^e, yn' "'iia^ccjae" lias beeu opeacul I tii?! te^npted to b-tcunn tliib ;^'a^£a^e or.-. 
x/ic aiid^io medmm, bux' lOc didn^ t xorJUiij mfee uCxt.£/ .aitoZtigdiit aie 05' 

5o -C/ie CA^Ut'S in "^.cuveZia co^itinuu. Bat I ^e^tt6e to accept tJid 
inonotonddr xzpxbiits 0 ^ ' C\.omoni .' ^ {1^^^ tliat guy mubt look tilzz 

in pe^^.ionl] I beLceve -C/ie LCF .skoutd coatc.iue io pfoxce itx^t p^xtonJJ:^.. on ' 
■t/ie .stMiggtd to meet ^uie dmayids f^o^ tlm hdjatth and dignitij iki'- CamcLian' 
people! i aviangtng a l^ad oAti^ttQ (ixpo6tng Coi-y^ottdatdd iv^ tkz next i 
t.ysu(i 0/5 ACnO.V ET PtWSEE, a»id LE Mc?WPE /las dcc^'dcd :bo ^pubti^h mij lo^ttoA to 
tJit QxUton, pZcadtng ^on, a dipZomcitic hvtz^LVz^itton .bij tliz F^cndi GovQAivr,ait 
In tilts i\^!iotc. ts^sud. Ptca^Sd.tdt me feuoti* -c^ tjou liavo, anij tddo^s about Iicko 
iCd snoiitd p^roctdd. --^--"-'^ 



•to attend t^ 



v\b -st^diggitd^ to .schzdixtz a )?:ee::cjig aga-'.-i ti^ 



\ 



Sinccxdtij^ 
Hdicna Vuba'Lidiix 
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AUDIO TELECONFERENCING 
ANALYSIS 

Audio teleconferencing is a voice-oniy medium. While it can include a 
graphics-sending capability, most of the co muni cat ion occurs through a 
single, audio channel. This essential feature of the mediuir means that 
many of the nonverbal signals assumed in face-to-face meetings are missing 
in an audio teleconference. SJuch lack of visual information does not ne- 
cessarily inhibit communication (Al-AlO) ; ''^^ in fact, for some kinds of com- 

^ • I 

munication, a^, audio-only channel- may, offer sxabtle advantages (A17-A23) . 

However, for complex communication situations, organizers of audio confer- 
ences will have to guard against an increased potential for misunderstanding. 

WHO'S OUT TOERE? 

With no visual clues, speaker recognition and order of speaking create 
a "who ' s-out- there" problem in audio teleconferencing. It is not surpris- 
ing, 'then, to learn that audio works best when participants have met face- 
to-face before they begin to teleconference (A8, A39-A42) . In the Ineffec- 
tive scenario, Helene Dubarieux experienced this finding: / 

h'rijther problem was that many of us had never met before. This made 
it really hard to get a sense of who our alli.es were, so sometimes 
we really fumbled in the strategic debates. I must confess that I 
suspected all kinds of secret coalitions against me, especially when 
I overheard parts of side conversations at other locations. 

Furthermore, if current studies are to be believed (AGO, A61-A63) , most 
people aro initially negative toward audio teleconferencing. Thus, as 
organizer of the Camelian conferences. Bill ov/ens had to overcome these 
initial hurdles before the celeconf erence began. In the Effective Scenario, 
he chose to hold a two-day face--to-face meeting prior to the audio meetxng — 
an opportunity fcr participants to get to know each other without immediate 

12 

The codes in this analysis refer to the numbers of the "strencj l:hs" 
and . "weaknesses" listed for each of the media in the Summary of Social 
Evaluations of Teleconferencing in the Reference Materials. Thus: V for 
video, C for computer conferencing, etc. 
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pressures for solving the problem. He also talked v/ith. the participants in- 
dividually by. telephone. Such mixes of media seem particularly important 
in audio teleconferencing. 

The "who 's-out-there" problem is also reflected in the feeling that 
audio lacks a sense of interpersonal contact; it is often seen as impersonal 
(A43/A44r A47, A49) . If this impersonal potential is not countered (in 
the Effective Scenario, Owens encouraged private phone cal.ls among group 
members) , it will not be surprising to find that the participants feel 
isolated from each other. Or, as Helene explained, they may all become 
just "ideology machines." 

We speculate that the im.personal quality of the medium may also in- 
crease the potential for cross-cultural misunderstandings. Thus, in the 
Effective Scenario, Draper discussed his r.actioiis to N'dolo: "I had a 
lot of trouble listening to what he v;as saying because he annoyed me so 
much. ... 1 soon began to realize that he didn't know the cultural in- 
tricacies of arguing in English." 

In general, audio conferees will probably spend a lot of time organiz- 
ing themselves (A56) : "Never have I participated in a group which spent 
so much of its time trying to' organize itself— and with so much unrelieved 
confusion," Helene reported. And the confusion may be more inhibiting for 
some than for others. For Glenn Pierson, the audio medium made it even 
more difficult than usual for him to overcome his inherent shyness. It was 
easy for him to feel off by himself and cautious about participating in 
the Ineffective Scenario. It is no surprise that Helene found his behavior 
confusing: "He was a strange person anyway. He seemed almost uninterested 
in the conference. Do you suppose he was just terribly shy?''' 3y contrast, 
thct preplanned group i>tructures in the Effective Scenario were intell -.gent 
counters to these kinds of problems. 

Of course, the lack of a visual channel may.be a boon to some par- 
ticipants. In the case of Eduardo Kibera, audio teleconferencing v/as a 
goo match for his communication abilities: "He is extremely near-sighted 
and cuts a rather pitiful figure in face-to-face meetings; but he has an 
impressive range of expertise, and he was able to utilize it fully over*the 
audio system." RiiDera^s near-sightedness would be an obvious problem via 
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visual media, but he shone in r;. ■ ■.'oice-only mode. He had iriore control 

over his environinent a:.d that pai ^ of r.i-^rLolf vhich he presenr.ed to others. 

He v.'as an effective speaker v;no vras v;e] - pvepared , and these strengths 
carried him through. 

EFFICIEKT ... AS LOI^G AS IT^5 SIMPLE AND SHORT 

The key v;ord in planning audio meetings is brev. . The coriccntr ation 
of co.Tjnunication into the voice channel means th?.t the participants focus 
their energies, and it seems that they tir-- easier than when using visual 
media (7^20, A24 , A25, A27) . Ihus , Draper claiir.ed that: "These audio meet- 
ings are just exhaustina if they go much lj'„yond an hour." A smart leader 
v;iil schedule short meetings, with increased frequency if more tLme is 
needed. Long meetings, a mistake in any medium., are deadly over audio. 

If brevity is critical, so is regularity ^ Like most other conferenc- 
ing media, audio requires that all participants be present simultaneously. 
The scheduling problems inherent in thi£: requirement range from substan- 
tial to nonnegotiable. In the Ineffective Scenario, they contributed to 
the-biaakdown of trust: "At 11:55, Bill Owens called to say that 3 of the 
10 participants could not be reached. . » . I think we were all irritable 
and a little distrustful since we didn't knov/ v/ho had been missing. . . ." 
Bill Owens made a wiser choice in the Effective Scenario, scheduling regu- 
lar, short meetings. 

Simplicdtij is also an important guideline. The general wisdom from 
the evaluation literature ^ that audio teleconferencing is /effective f^-r 
information exchange, discussion of ideas, simple problem-solving, and 
similar tasks (A6-A8) . The key here seems to be simplicity: audio is very 
effective for simple tasks but becomes .less desirable- as tasks become more 
Gomx^lex (A36, A53) . In the Ineffective Scenario, Helene felt that: 

Trying to negot. tte a joint stri^tegy for agri cultural development of 
Camel i.a v;as just too complex. We v;ere glutted v;ith cultural, politi- 
cal, economic,, and technical probJ.ems but starved for usable infor- 
mation a»Dcat those problems. 1 romen\ber being ti:uly confused in try- 
ing to sort out all cf the f:oints that different people were riaking-- 
no t to .itten t io n s e pa r a t ing f a c t from r ho tor i c . It j us t go c s >.;y you 
too fast .over audio. 

00 



vcain, an effective 3i>l C^^er^s un:; -^■•'srl-^led soiree of the complexities by 
dividing the group intc? subg^roups vid-. rrore narrowly defined tasks. 



NEGOTIATION: MAYBE, MA ^Bg UQZ 

A crucial uncertainty ir^ audio con ---.vmcing is negotiation- A series 
of laboratorv- experuner^^s vi^h negotiation simulations liave concluded that 
audio may have distinct adva^^tages over visual media. In particular, the 
findings suggest that aUdio rnay allow conferees to concentrate on the sub- 
>tr:nce of the negotiati^^ns rather than the interpersonal dynamics (A17-A21) . 
.Also, peoplG do seem a^^le to Sense the other participants accurately, for 
instance to d-tect lying or to assess another person, although they may 
not be as. confident in their assessments ..22, A23, A32 , A64) . Thus, Bill 
Owens did make careful Use of audio for negotiation, in the Effective Sce- 
narios-while ensuring that the subject matter was not overly complex. On 
the other hand, the Ineffective Scenario involved full-scale negotiation 
which, we expect, 'will tor t>e effective via audio. 

While audio may n^Ve some unique strengths for negotiation, the same 
experiments also revea^ a gh^'^t; in the closet: there seems to be a higher 
probability of total ^r^akdowns in negotiation via audio than via visual 
media (A3B, A48) . Thus, the lijuited results to date suggest that audio for 
negotiation is a risk of extremes: if the negotiations don't succeed, they 
nay break down complet^^ly- Such a finding is clearly specula '^ive at this 
point, but is a prime reason behind the conservative use of audio for nego- 
tiation in the Effective Scenario. 



IN SUr^J^lARY 



In summary, the inherent . characteris, _cs of audio ^,elecon^rencing 
under ccore -the need £or leadership. In the Effective Scenar/io, Bill Owens 
was a strong, o^^ganiz^'' leader; the meetings were "formal and eff.Lcient." 
Of course, these hiyhJ-V organised meetings could become too organized, but 
an overly "democratic'' leadership is more likely to produce confusion than 
communication in an a^^^^io teleconference. ' X.--:> 
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? ACE-TO-FACE COriFERENCING 
EFFECTIVE USE 

?1H«!0 TO: Cai?.elian Office of Protocol 
FROM: Francoise I-lwanga 

SUBJECT: ca:-^elia*: relief cci^fekence 



Several of you hav-j asked for a summary of the twc-week meeting which 
produced the drought relief pi^n we are now implementing. I am happy to 
provide such a summary in this memo . 

As you may recall. Bill Owens of -the-4Cet-tering^>.undation-^4rr-s^fe— ap 

proached Abu Arume about the drought situation in January of this year. 
At that time, several of our staff were engaged in a discussion with 'Tther 
scientists around the world about the extent and causes of the drought. 
Since there was a disagreement over facts. Owens apparently recognized that 
any international relief program would involve some conflict and consider- 
able negotiation. He therefore proposed the series of face-to-face meet- 
ings v.hich have now became known a.: the Camelian Relief Conference, 

Before the meetings, Owens met with each of us individually. He ex- 
plainf^d to mc that the meetings could take several weeks and wanted to be 
sure that I would be able to devote the time without a lot of pressures. 
He also spent considerable time on my personal background and gc^ls for 
this conference. In the course of the conference, I realized that these 
questions were part of a delibernte — and very successful — strategy to build 
alliances among all of the participants. ^ For example, at our very first 
coffee break,. Owens introduced me to Jack Morris of Consolidated Produce, 
stressing my education at Berkeley. Afterwards, Jack and I had several 
friendly dinner debates. These were reaily helpful in sorting out our 
different perspectives. I realized that I4orris would be judqed at Con- 
solidated by how well he was able to^ coordinate a relief program. So 



na-^rurallv he vas interested in feeding the most people at the lowest -cost to 
Consolidared. And he was understandably impatient with our caution and^ con- 
cern about secondary implications of his "efficiency." It took me some 
time to make him understand that Arume and N'dolo both have strong tribal 
loyalties and that they would want to be sure that Consolidated ' s involve- 
ment in Camelia wouldn't jeopardize the present tribal coalition. Once we 
understood each of -r, we were able to move past political rhetoric in "lihe 
conference. 

rne meetings be ^^n on February. 16 in Lagos. Owens felt it v;as ir.por- 
cant to get all the participants out of their usual cultures— ;:et Clerrr.ons 
out of his air-conditionei office and Arume away from the tensions of 
rimbalwe. Lagos qualified v/ell in this respect. It was actually quite 
ironic (and funny) that it rained so hard several times duri' the confer- 
ence. From the very firs- r-eting, we joked about weather -edification 
and saving some tro rain to take back to Car.elia with us. I think all , . 
those jokes aju: ..g soggy handshakes made u:^ feel like a group^./ith a 
ccmmon adversary— the weather. And this attitude carri d over into our 
formal meetings. 

T.,e ^ ■ meeti.vjs were always intense. There were different world 

views \v lich maie it hard to know -hen someone could compromise. 

But being together fa^e to face helper. We weren't just exchanging "data." 
We were exchanging f eelings--sm.iles and handshakes, dissatisfied frowns, 
and private glances with one participant or another. All of these helped 
VIS to see each other as individuals rather than ideologies. Jack ">torris 
looks like cool efficiency personified on a television screen; but in per- 
son he is quite approachable and even quietly cynical about Clemmons ' ser- 
mons on economic efficiency. That's r. to say that everything was sweet- 
ness and ror,es. There were some Ir jd confrontations between Clemmons and 
Arume and between Allan Draper and Helene Dubarieux of "~thG LCF. Even Arume 
and 'I occasionally differed in our responses to Consolidated' s proposals. 
(His point of view generally prevailed in these cases.) But we alwaVs had 
our less formal/ social relationships to dissipate some of the hostility. 

The problem that had brought us together— the discrepancies in the 
various data about the drought--was first discussed even before face-to- 
face meetinqs. Owens had arranged a computer conference with representatives 
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from the African Agricultural Board, the U.S. Food a:.d Clinate Instituti-, 
and the Camelian government. Three of the participants in this conference — 
Ribera, Pierson^ and N'dolo — attended the f ace-to-face meetings. But the 
computer conference allowed them to involve their colleagues at home, while 
interpreting the data based on our discussions of cultural and political 
problems. This input was crucial in m.ode'-. :\j the Lrr-.?.ts of alt'^rnative 
relief strat jies, for without a channel for discussing the underlying . 
assumptions, they would have had a barrage of numbers with no way to 
interpret uhe discrepancies between the U.S. model and the AAB model. 

I think that the key to the success of the conference was a discussion 
which took place late in- the second week of the conference. \^e had he^n 
followinj our prepared agenda fairly closely up until then; it had been 
demanding, but v;e had managed to make several miaor decisions about what to 
monitor. At this particular session, we. were going to begin a discussion 
of the agricultural technologies which might be applied to the problem. 
Clemmons began the discussion with a glowing report of Consolidated' s pro- 
ductior. records in several countries.* ^ Not surprisingly, Helene responded 
with some of her own reports about living conditions in those countries. < 
As the debate grew, Clemmons became increasingly defensive about the social 
obligations of Consolidated while some of us grew increasingly hostile 
to his "economic efficiency." In the midst of all this, Ariame jumped up 
from his- seat and began to tell an old fable — which I'm sure most of you 
know — about the magical mango. He walked about the room as he told his own 
richly embellished version of the story and, as luck v/ould have it, the 
side table was set with a bowl of fruit for our afternoon break. He began 
passing the fruit around a.^ he talked, relating each piece to his story. 
By the time he was through, we were all munching fruit and laughing at the 
old farmer in the story, and the anger was gone. In its place was the 
recognition that we had hit upon one of the major differences in our world 
views. We all agreed to depart from our original agenda to explore this 
cultural difference in more detail. . 

Of course, incidents \uch as that didn't find their way into the mass 
media. -Vie a/Ll agreed that, in the best interest of the negotiations, we 

should provide a single daily statement to the press. Bishop Ampleby 

i 

usually drafted this statement.. In fact, he proved to be a major mediating 
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force in the conference. It seems thar Clerrons is a Mechcdist, too, anc 
while he didn't share Anpleby ' s views about Third World developinent , he did 
seem* to have an inherent trust in rhe nianJ On several occasions, I know 
that he consulted with topleby dur . ng lunch or coffee breaks and then 
rriodified his stand. 

Of course, a lot of things cor "ributed to the success of the *ueetir:gs 
which will never appear in a formal report— things like sharing umbrellas, 
admiring so-eone's coat or pen or briefcase. Things like the wall charts 
prepared by Kettering staff for all o'f our presentations— I think they gave 
us a sense of equality about our information, and I know they saved us all 
t:he errJDarrassment of watching Ribera fumble through his notebook looking 
for his own small charts. (He's very near-sighted,) Helene Dubarieux's 
warm, but analytical approach to the peetings was constructive, too. The 
important thing to the world is that we have arrived at a common plan for 
Camelian relief. But I can assure you that it was due, in large measure, 
to some careful planning by Kettering and to the insight of Bill Ovrens who 
created the tone of the conference. 
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INEFFECTIVE USE 

[Speech from Georg^ ClenHions to rhe Board of Directors, Consolidated Pro- 
duce/ Inc., drafted enroute from Paris to Nebraska] 

cuejit!, idUcli pmccdzd Jid kidnapping xcttcting Fcundcutioa cluicJjit BiZi 

OcceiLi and ollx Pates lepras Z'lijztivc., Jacfe Ma-tt/C-i bi/ i/ie CajneiU^u ti/iAo^*u^st^ 

Lcha ate ;:aa' dci?]ar;iicr.5 ^t/uit li-a .b2.t up a ^pzc-laZ ^ood xoZlQ^f^ program. ' 

Let me. beghi^. Zadidi, and ge^ittmzn, bij expte64^ng mij ex^tcme. ^CJMe ci 

{^XMtxa^tton {^oiZoicLng Ilia Pa^u^b maa^ting a'/ucc/i andad 6o t/iagA^cxiiJiy . Suck 

tragedy, IwwavoA., aj> in strong conXAcibt td tlia. ^pJjiit hopa{^Uiinu^ laiXli 

lAjlvLcli tha tnadting^ bagan. In ^'act, I cau not^ 4ec Hiat LVa — and I mean ait 

: the- pxxttCytjDants — inva.6tad too much {^alkji in tiiaX. single {^ou/t-day muttiriQ^ 

onZy Co liave i.t OKploda in ouA, {^aca.!>. It didn^ t, of^ cou^uo., explode 

ve/ibat ^poA/ung 

■mmedia^taly . We bagan bu hnwtde'U.ng tivibugk tvo day6 o{^ poLU'icji^t *dieto>rjia 
— ^-' tor? - aii 6ideb [yes, I 'in a^ULtd Co\hbotidaZe.d must MioJie a btt tliiJ> 
guiLt as u'eil] . 

BtUL Oioens o{) Kattaxing Toundatlon had organized tlie meeXuig^s in a 
.sincere attarnpt to de^'o^iop ^scme acaura^te cfJiSa^smpits o^ tiie 6uppo^ed 
drought iji Coihe-tia. and-'-i^ t}ien,e xeaity is a dAought-'-.ti\e precautioivs i^Jhich 
ought to be tiken. Oiveyis -ideitti-^ied 10 lu 'OJi- ]XiAt'Lcipa\vts in tiie meet- 
ings, based on hts perception of) the key o^gaiUzations tnvolved. He 
viAtted each of^ it6. to dlscusi tha probZor. and zken catted the Va^xi^s meeting. 

ERIC 
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Tkc d(icli>lcn to hold a ^'ace-io-^^ce meeXow aU6 yy^olc-hlu mt a6 bad 

aj> tliz dzcAJ^lon hoid oniij a .Unglz ^ace-^-^Jace mtztbig, i^lth ^e^^^loiu 

6ckzdiitQd 60 tislvCly that tiie/iz tUXlo, oppon^tuyvitij Inionmal int2Axiction. 

SuAz, Otueivi diht\ibatzd ''^po6^itlon papoA^b'' bz^oxe, tixt mzoXlng, but i/ie.6e 

onty ufidmco/ted ouA IwiXlat cicj5((e/^encG^ . Anyi^atj, I tvo^n'^ oJ: aZZ 6uA.z 

tliat cM., tliz ]xi/itx,cJ.iXuitA cvzn kqM tlio, position pape/i^l I ^exid thm aZi, 

but didn't Und thojn vQyiy QMUghtz^vbig . I ahu^had my 6taii do biognaphA,QJ> 

l^dzpt Jack and BUZ 0i02yi&] 
on cjxdi tilt panZlcA.paitts 6tncQ, I hadn^t rmt my &^^pim^d had only ti^z • 

mo6t ba^tc tnionmatA.cn about thm. 

So, Oweft6 ioa5 OUA o^ily comnon coyitacX bejjc^e tJiz VapJj^ ^Wxzuting, and 

ha ccAtaZ^ily dtd a lot to makt me hopz{^ul about tliz rmzting^ . I AmmbnA 

calling liun JbcvoAol tanz6 about aj>6uu tv^i^di conc^Anod me; each tbnn, he 

gave me a "tuox'-t u^vUZ Poaa^, George!' an^i^oA. It a^o^s obvtou6 tivat. he tvo^ 

ban\u.ng on one voAy good mee^ng^ and he mcoanagod u6 to do tiic 6amc. 

The PaA<A meeting loob to have lcu>tzd j^iZy {^ouJi day6--an attmpt to 

ilt it i)vto all oi OUA poA^i^onal 6chcd.ulu. The agenda m/j vviy imposing, 

incZuding botli highly, technical and iwteApoA^onaZ topics. Actually, the 

techilcaZ topics woAe endugh to bog u^ domi by tliem^eZve^, 6ince the kinZcan 

expeAZ RZboAa ^.ao/S a/iguing on tiie 6ide o{^ CameZia uxith weatheA and cAop 

data tixat didn't ogAce e^LtiioA i^u,th KeXtoAZng in{^oAmatZon oA witii ouA om\' 

hXJi Oj$ zxp2At6 tO(2A.e oway {^Jiom ikilh. iouAceA Oj$ iniofmation, and tkt 

}iut 0^ u6 lO&Az opp^LjA^&d i^lth t}ie. bu/idm Oj$ denting maXIi ail tkuz U,i,uQA. 

in a ilnglz meeting. It all domkill ^fiom tlioAz. 

'- . We ^UuggUd to geX at .tliQ: iactA. M m didn't izm to be ablz to 

({ocoi on tiiQ, impofvtxint iacXi>. Abu Mame wa4 zomplztoly p^zoccupitd mWi 

local iiiuu Ukz CoinoZLan "naUonal inZzgnAXy" and a bunzk oi tUbal 
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. p^obtejns, ivklta V^apc/i kzpt a^kl^ig about ilio, ^uunbtfi 6kLv4> tliat co^jZd 

be mobiLized jjct ^ood tianspoAt, I think oniy a a6 /izzogrvizci thd 

n.mZ ncjonomtc tn]pticaXtom tiiz cA^i^, and we coutdn^t ag/izo, on /icmj io 

m2xi6uAz ihm. k' e,ntujaZty, tlioAz lOoo 60 much tn{^OyVnatiDn bziYiQ toi6(id about 

that it bzcjmn ijnpo6^,ibZQ: ion. aZt thz YyViticZpanti> to ab60/ib zvoAytiving at 

onyiAjheAZ cZo6z to th^ ^amz natn. And,' thz tzchnicxiZ dt6CiJU>6ton fA)a6 6uppo6 2d 

to Jvxve. £onjmd tiiz loundatlon {^on. qiiA nzgotiation^l It m4> Ztkz btiZZding a 

cZoud on a ^mmp, and p^ztznding ipz had a {^tnm piognnm. 

-In addition to aZZ o{^ ouA pkobZoiv^ i^uMi contAadAjciton.y ijif^onmation, 

theAz ioas vQJiy ZittZz .timz and no ^PiuatuAd {^on. maZZ 6iibg/ioiip mz^Ltingi. 

OuA f^oczzding^ n^mainnd v2A.y {^onsmL cuid gn.m incAza^ingZy tOving cm tho, 

kouJvs mn.il on. We met aJUi day and iyizo tkz night, nacing to {^ini^h ou/i 

appointed taj>k^ in thz appohvtud timn. fij^ -it becaine ct^-vi that we muLd 

not {^ini6h, a ^(i2d 0|J hoptlo^-^noJi^ wa6 pZantod in tiiz gn^oup oivi obviousZy 

6pn.Qxid to tim mnZd out^idz the, hotzZ. 

Addi Such a 6pn,Qjxd o{^ dz6paiA i^ wt 6u/ipnyUing ^incn we W€Ae quUto, visibZ^e, 

Mume 

o^ed the, a^ a gnoup. Thz pn,U6 cfema>xded inte/iviom £n.om ouch o^ iX6, and ^ome o{^ tkz 

pA2M6 to 

bojiatd p(Liticipa^it6 appeo/ted to iti^t thu^ intoAviem deZiboAatoZy to pZaco, pnu- 
the, mzdt- 

ing OA- ^uAQ>6 on Con^oZidated a\vd ttie. State, Ve,paAtme,nt» ThoA: mmm HoJizne, VubaAiziiK 
Aange- 

meitts, t<^ quoted in LE hiOWE raying: "The, Zi.\)e^ o{^ one, on. iwo mi^Zion pejopZe, 
CjoJUUng 

the. ho- oAe, at 6take,, '"nd it appe,a/u tliat the, con{ieAe,nce, may have, be,en (iaAe,{^uZiy 
teJL, and / 

con^QA maiu,puZate,d by die, cokponjate. giants. It njoua^et, queJition^' about the, 
ence/ 

dZZ cQAJXy 0^ tlie, othoA paAti(u.panl6 and tlie, ^6eAiou6ne^6 o{^ the, me,eXing6 
^^WutoAn 

dtaa- thm62Zve>6»^^ She, cjaAe,f^utZy avoide,d me tlie, ne,xt day, but it obvious 
de,nce," 

what 4 fie tAying to do. 

I took Bitt Oii)en6 a^ide, and toZd Ivor} that ^uch pn,e^6 n.zpoH;U, coupZed 
voith the, con^uSiion about actuaZ data on tlie, 6o-cjxZZe,d dAought, weAe 
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the. Cmztian laadp^i—cxuv.t up caid besan dzbaiiiuj tlit a.Qfvic.uZXafuiL marngmtnt 

iLbaa. [kcJjuMy, K^Mmz l-uxd-cox appcuizntlg bvi^tUiblz dei^-ie to at tliz 

cente.t oi thlng.i>l] Ot'.'eni mvti fLe^]Jondzd to my conc&ArJ>, cu^.d Afimz con- 

tA.mtd to buAdm tiit ]yiozze.dLnai vxitk (ia> dogmaZlim. 

In tiiz iiml apiLlLj^.Li, tiiz con^a^ettce ptiobablij muld havz b(>jiZ^.U(>d 

iiom l2.!>6 ipzzzk-givlng (uid mo/i'Z listzni'-ig. A/ia-nc wo^ tliz v.^^t oUcMpi,. 

oi ooiuuz; I nzvzA ilgu^.zd out: I'ohij kz bothzAzd to bfving the otkzn. 

CasnzZicin6 iciXh Ivtm. Hz complzJizZij domiiiatzd Fkancoliz Atenga, who might 

Imvz cont-Ubutzd an zcononu,z pzupzcUvz to thz CamzUxui pohlUon. In iac^, 

too, tyUzd to dominatz thz 
he. nzvzA gavz kzt a alxanzz to 6pzak. VubaJiizayc, vu i kLf h td^iail much of^ tli e- 
conizAznzz witii SJnotlor^ ipzzdiZJ, 

t^rna, and ovJi own Stctz VzpaMmznt. ftzp-iZ-'-zntaJxvz, Mian VnapzA, looi 
acXuaJ^Mj ioLKlij poAvcklal in liii vim oi U.S. iMvolvmz:rX—whzn hz wasn't 
a&lUng about <sUpi, hz wa6 taliUng about thz obUgaxlon^ o^ VnolzoX Vnogn.zj,h\ 
UbzACL, thz-^po^rsd- zxpzM. Qigm thz A^/^coin Ag/ilcuUuAol Eoaid, iusnbteJ 
tlVLough pie^ZYvtaZijorJ, , and Vfigi^ZA^ofi PioJUon, Mipp^ ^i'dtij a kzy iou/tce 
oi obj zcXivz inionn,ation, hoAdly got to -bay a wofid. Evzn Bishop Amplzby 
woi a dU appointinzivt, I was hoping hz could hzlp u6 undone tend thz CamtLum 
objzctivu, bu.t I nzvzA izjxULy got much dvxncz to txUk t,oith hAjn. T;i shofi^t, 
ii tiiz mzztbig6 had not bzzn 6o tAagic, tiizy could easily bz calLzd a 
comzdy oi zmmu. 

Tka> dz6cAlption oi thz PoAis mzz^tLyuj. ikould givz you iomz izzU.ng 
iofL thz ifiusfuiUon wliich p^zczdzd thz k^i^pping oi UofifUs and Owzm. In 
iact:, Oi I am iivtbi^atzZy olcoaz, I could za^ay havz bzzn tiiz onz who was 
ludnappzd. mzn I Izit VoJvis, thz ifiont pagz oi eueAt/ nompapzh. l\ad a 
photogfiaph oi thz Ixvigz, sUznt cAowd tiiat attzndzd thz burial czAZjnonLz^ 

y9 



ion, tilt F-ieitdi pQtia^rr.zii kUltd TkIooaj l\i iiiz zxcliangz Qiuiyjiz i^Ji 
th(i-tz.^uXQnA.i^U . We ncv: havz to makz 60'm'2, dtc^uloM, ojid we mu6t mafce tliam 
qaiaktij . • • . , 
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FACE-IO-FACE CONTERENCING 
MIALYSIS 

Perhaps the most fundamental " characteristic of face- to- face communi- 
cation is also its irost obvious: participants share the same location 
simultaneously* This commonality of experience provides the basis for 
both planned and unplanned communication opportunities, like rain, . . . 

We joked about weather modification and saving some rain to take 
back to Camelia with us. I think all those jokes and soggy hand- 
shakes made us feel like a group with a common adversary — the 
weather. And this attitude carried over into our formal meetings. 

Such shared experiences may seem trivial , but they will have an impact on 
a face-to-face conference. The jcXncTof iinpact — beneficial or destructive — 
will depend a lot on the. choices of the conference organizer. 

"FRIENDLY" . . . BUT LOTS OF TI^!E PRESSURES 

Experience to da t^" suggests that face-to-face communication is per- 
ceived as more "fri^Sfily" than any of the teleconferencing media (F11-F13) . 
In fact, most people respond more positively to face-to-face meetings (F16, 
F17, F21) and are more confident in their communication when they meet in 
person (FID,. F20) . A major reason for these perceptions is probably the 
opportunity for informal and unplanr-^d meetings. These meetings are likely 
to be more personal; they are likely to' build a sense of intimacy among the 
participants. And as in the Effective Scenario / they are likely to shape 
the more formal communication: 

It seems that Clemmons is a Methodist, too, and while he didn't share 
Ampleby's views about Third World development, he did seem to have an 
^ inherent trust in the man. On several occasions, I know that he con- 
sulted with Ampleby during lunch or coffee breaks and then modified 
his stand. 

^The codes in this analysis refer to the niombers of the "strengths" 
and "weaknesses" listed for each of the media in the Summary of Social 
Evaluations" of Teleconferencing in the Reference Materials. Thus: V for 
video, C for computer conferencing, etc. 
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Owens made a real effort to encourage such alliances. Again from Mwanga's 



vxew : 



He also spent considerable time on my personal backgrovind and goals 
for this conference. In the course of the conference, I realised 
that these questions were part of a deliberate— and very successful— . 
strategy to build all iarices airong all of the participants. 

^0£ co-.irse^ the initial openness to face-to-face communication can be 
short-lived if it is not cultivated. In the Ineffective Scenario, Bill . 
Owens failed to bring the group members together. He did distribute posi- 
tion papers, but as Clemmons noted, "These only vinderscored our initial dif- 
ferences." And we suspect that the original optimism made the failures 
even worse. Thus, Clemmons admitted that they had "invested too much faith 
in that single four-day meeting, only to have it explode in our faces." 
Finally, the same intensity of communication which creates intimacy can be 
perceived as pressure; and in a short meeting with too many tasks, we sug- 
gest that this pressure can destroy the communication. 

In the Ineffective Scenario, for example, there was an overemphasis 
on a single meeting to accomplish all of the group's goals. Clemmons said 
it well when he said, "The decision to hold a face-to-face m,eeting was 
probably not as bad as the decision to hold only a single face-to-face meet- 
ing." The result was a highly structured and intense meeting which allowed 
few opportunities for the informal contacts that are a basic strength of 
face-to-face communication. On the other hand, in the Effectiive Scenario, 
Owens relied on a series of face-to-face meetings. The increased time, 
together with a less structured conference format, played a crucial role 
in allowing the participants to explore the cross-cultural differences re- 
vealed by Arume's tale about the fanner and the magical mango . Such a 
''digression" would have been impossible in a more rigid, harried meeting. 



SAVE THE COMPLEX TASKS FOR FACE-TQ-FACE 

Comparisons of face-to-face with audio and video have concluded that 
face-to- face is superior for more complex tasks, particularly those involv- 
ing conflict and negotiation (F1-F4, FIP) . At the same time, other evidence 
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suggests that mere messages are exchanged via face-tc-face, and more options 
are discussed (F8-F10) . We guess that rine is again a critical variable 
hare: in the short, formal meeting of -che Ineffective Scenario, the par- 
ticipants managed to raise all of the complexities of the Camel ian problem 
but were unable to move beyond "verbal sparring." Anorher problem was the 
overemphasis on information. If teleconferencing media are better than 
face-to-face for information exchange, we suspect that discrepancies in 
data will be troublesome in Owens' four-day Paris meeting, particularly 
since participants have varied levels of expertise. Thus, Clemmons re- 
ported, "There was so much information that it became impossible for all 
the participants to absorb everything at anywhere close to the same rate." 
Owens' response to this problem in the Effective Scenario is the precon- 
ference computer conference. 

A major question in this division of labor cimong conferencing media 
is raised by tha negotiation experiments which imply that visual communi- 
cation can actually serve as a distraction from substantive concerns (F23- 
F25;^ also A17-A21) . Such findings are intriguing but don't seem convinc- 
ing enough to change the focus of the scenarios. They currently represent 
the dominant view in social evaluations of teleconferencing: complex tasks 
should be reserved for face-to-face communication. 



A MEDIUM FOR GREAT ORATORS 

If social presence is important to group communication, face-to-face 
is clearly the richest of the communications media considered here. How- 
ever, richness does not guarantee everyone an equal hearing. In fact, the 
current evaluations suggest that all three teleconferencing media promote 
greater equality of participation than face-to-face (A35, C23, C24, V30, 
V31) • Some people, like Arume, will dominate this medium. Ar^e is a 
natural orator; he can take command of a meeting and have a profound effect 
on its outcome : 

In the midst of r.ll this, Arume jumped up from his seat and began 
to uell an old fable — which I'm sure most of you know — about the 
magiccti mango. ... By the time he was through, we were all munching 
fruit and laughing at the old farmer in the story, and the anger was 
gone. _ 
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While productive in this example, too niany orators out of control can be 
disastrous, as Clemmons noted in the Ineffective Scenario. There, Arume 
was the- worst offender; he never gave the other Camelians a chance to speak. 
Dubarieiix^ too, was accused of dominating the medium, while Pierson, a "key 
source of objective information, hardly got to say a word," A group leader 
may thus have to consider individual traits more carefully for face-to-face 
meetings, balancing them with the heeds of the group. 



IN SUMMARY . . . 

The coimnunications richness of face-to-face is xinequalled by telecon- 
ferencing media. The important question for a conference organizer is: 
When can this richness be used most effectively and when is it unnecessary 
or even misleading? A face-to-face meeting seems a wise jpreface for any 
teleconference. In addition, it would also seem prudent to relegate com- 
-plex communication tasks to face-to-face, although teleconferencing media 
might be used in a supporting role. However, while face-to-face will re- 
main the most "natural" medium to most people for/ some time ^ to come, it is 
not necessarily the most efficient for all situations — nor eve n the most 
"human." 
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RrFEf?ENCE MATERIALS 



A SlJMIdARY OF SOCIAL EVALUATIONS 
OF TELECOJS'ERFNCING 

A review of the literature on social evaluation requires detective 
skills in addition to conventional library research. The studies are scat- 
tered, and many have not been formally published. Some were done as pro- 
prietar^" reports and never distributed broadly. Accordingly, we felt a 
need for a comprehensive summary of evaluation results; we hope that this 
summary will spare others the frustrations of reviewing this important — 
but sometimes inac. ^'^sible — body of literature. 

The findings from the literature are paraphrased in "strengths" and 

14 

"weaknesses" which are grouped under a series of summary statements. A 
classification of studies then provides basic information about the char- 
acteristics of each study in chart form. We have attempted to build a bridgi 
between the summary of strengths and weaknesses and the analyses of the sce- 
narios by using codes. For example, in the analysis of the computer | tele- 
conferencing scenario, readers will find a code "C25." This code refers to 
the 25th finding under computer teleconferencing, that "participants can 
learn to use computer conferencing quickly." Four studies are cited for 
this finding: Turoff, 1972b and 1975b; Vallee et al.r 1975; and Irving, 
1976. If readers wish to know more about these studies^ they may consult 
the chart at the end of this section for information about the type of 
study, the medium used, the number and type of participants, the length of 
media/usage/ and the conferencing arrangements and tasks. Full references 
appear in the bibliography. 

We have made no attempt to critique the findings presented here; we 
have merely summarized them. Also, the studies cited are limited to social 
evaluations of audio, video, or computer-based teleconferencing. Studies 



We owe, a special debt to James Craig of the Communications Research' 
Centre in Ottawa, Canada, who first suggested a pros and cons reporting for- 
mat in an ungjublished paper summarizing results from evaluations of audio 
teleconferencing. 
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from related fields are cited only when the results bear directly on tele- 
conferencing (i.e,5 sirall group coiniaunication through an electronic medium). 
Studies of face-to-face cominunication are cited only where comparisons with 
mediated commianication were involved. 

We have undoubtedly missed some sources of information. We hope that 
readers of this report will send us any additions which they think should 
be included, since we may periodically update this literature review. 



» 
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EVALUATIONS OF VIDEO TELECONFERENCING 
STRENGTHS 



Video meetings are satisfactory for a wide range of typical business commu-* 
nication tasks, but are particularly valuable — <:oinpared to nonvisual media — 
for complex communication situations » 



1. Picturephone® is perceived as 
more effective than telephone and less 
effective than face-to-face for all 
common businejss situations. 

2. Video is perceived as satisfactory 
for giving or receiving information, 
asking questions, exchanging opinions, 
solving problems, and generating ideas. 



Wish, 1975 



Champness , 1973 

Williams and Holloway, 1974 

Jull and Mendenhall, 1976 



3. The exchange of information is as 
effective via video as via face-to- 
face . 



\Champness and Reid, 1970 
Davies, 1971a, b 
Williams and Holloway, 1974 



4. Video is perceived as more satis- 
factory than face-to-face for handling 
regularly scheduled communications and 
for giving or receiving information. 

5. Video is more useful than audio for 
complex group discussions, private con- 
versations, and nonprivate dyadic con- 

\ versations. 



Noll, 1976 



Christie, 1974a 



6. The more complicated the task, the 
more the visual channel is likely to 
make a contribution (and be perceived 
as necessary) . 



Westrum, 1972, in Connors, 
Lindsey, and Miller, 1976 



7. The Bell Laboratories' video system 
has been used for talking to several 
people at once, communicating with peo- 
ple of the same rank, and communicating 
within the company. 



Noll, 1976 



8. Video is perceived to be satisfac- 
tory for committee-like coordination 
and information exchange. 



Noll, 1976 
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Video is rnore effective than nonvisual med. 
personal connimication. 



ia for tasks which stress inter- 



9. Video is perceived as better than 
audio for interpersonal relations.* 

10, Video is perceived as more effec- 
tive than audio for forming an iirpres- 
sion of others. 



11. Video provides a greater feeling 
of social contract than audio. 



Cham pness,' 1972a 



La Plante, 1971, in Short, 

Williams, and Christie, 1976 
Williams r 1972a, b; 1974c 
Not shown in Young, 1974 

Communications Studies oup, 
1975 

Short, Williams, and Christie, 
1976 



\ 



12. Video is perceived as better than 
audio if participants do not know each 
other. 

13. Video is better than audio when 
reactions must be carefully noted. 

14. Video is :aore effective than 
audio for maintaining friendly rela- 
tions (tentative conclusion) . 

15. Eye contact is an iir^XDrtant part 
of communication for feedback, syn- 
chronization of speech, and affilia- 
tive balance. 

16. There is less group uncertainty 
when participants can be seen. 

17. The sense of presence of the 
other people via video may be more 
important than the specific, visual 
information which is communicated. 

18. Seeing the other person is of 
realr but limited, value for conver- 
sational tasks. 



Christie, 1974b 



Hammond and Llton, 1975 



Williams, 1974c 



Argyle, Lalljee, and Cook, 
1968 



Westrum, 1972 



Communications Studies Group, 
1975 

Short, Williams, and Christie, 
1976 

Klemmer, 1973 



The visual capabilities inherent in video systems .are important advantages 
for some types of group i^ommunication. 



19. Video is better than audio when 
language barriers exist. 



Hammond and Elton, 1975 



♦Indicates existence of contrary findings. 
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20. Fpr both Italian and English sub- 
jects, higher accuracy scores for com- 
municating information about t 
dijnensional shapes were ob 
gestures were allowed. 



Graham, Ricci 3itti, and 
' Argyle, 1975 



21. For both English and i .in- 
jects, emotional messages can be con- 
veyed through facial expressions alone 
as effectively as by gestures and other 
bodily clues combined. 



Graham, Riccl Ditti, ana 
Argyle, 1975 



22, A person's detection, information 
processing, and retention are greater 
when both the audio and video senses 
are used. ^ . 



Mowhray and Gebhard, 1961 



23. Video communication seems essen- 
tial for situations involving remote 
supervision of an anesthetic, speech 
therapy, and psychiatric diagnosis. 

24. Video teleconferencing can be 
used to manage successf ul^ly more than 
90 percent of the medical problems 
typically encountered ..in a general 
ambulatory clinic. 



Mark, 1975 



Murphy and Bird, 1974 



25. Teleconferencing^ can serve as a 
medium for collegial interaction among 
distantly located health professionals. 



Bashshur, 1975 



26 . When telediagnosis is used / the 
physician's time with patieints. can be 
maximized. .* 



Park, 1975 



27.' Telemedieine is an integrative 
mechanism which counters the prolif- 
eration of medical specialization. 



Bashshur, 1975 



Vid^o meetings are orderly, but not neckssarily hierarchical. 



28. Time spent for main:taihing group 
organization is lower for video than 
for audio (but video is greate'ir-ldhan 
face-to-face). 

29. Meetings seem to .be conducted 
more quickly via video than via facer 
to-face. 

1.09 



Weston, Kris ten, and O'Connor, 
1975 



Willi^ins^^d Holloway, 1974 
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30. Video meetings are perceived to 
be more orderly than face-to-face 
meetings . 



Champness f 1973 \ 
Williams and Hollowayr 1974 
Ellis, McKay, and Robinson, 
1976 . 



31. Internal group structure and 
hierarchy do not emerge as clearly i. 
video as in face-to-face. . 

32. Video has an implicit "unorganized 
formality"; people are more polite and 
solicit participation from quiet mem- 
bers in a way that doesn't happen in 
faceT<to-face. Leaders do not. emerge 
sppntaneously and indeed seem not to 

be needed. * — 



Strickland, Guild, Barefoot, 
and Patterson, 1975 



George, Coll, Strickland, 

Paterson, Guild, aiid ticEown, 
1975 



New us^rs tend to respond positively • to video. 



33. Video is more aesthetic than audio." Champness, 1972b 



34. People tend to react more posi- 
tively to video (and face- to- face as 
wellO tjhan to audio. . ^ 

35. " New users typo^cally have posi- 
tive feelings toward the useiof video 
teleconferencing. [ 



Weston and Kristen, 1973 
Ryan and Craig, 1975 



Duncanson and Williams, 1973 
Williams and Holloway, 1974 
British Columbia "Telephone, 

1974 
Champness, 1973 
Ellis, McKay, and Robinson, 

1976 



.36. People are generally more- con- 
fident in their perceptions of others 
via video than via audio, but not ne- »j 
cessarily more accurate. 

37. Video is perceived to be faster 
and more convenien^t than the telephone-, 
but this perceptic^n is not supported 
by objective measures. 

38. Doctors appear to be more con- 
fident in their diagnoses of patients 
by video or face-to-face than audio. 



tv Reid/ 1970 



Woodside, Cavers, and Buck, 
1971 



Moore, Willemain, Bonahno, 

Clark, Martin, and Mogielhickx, 
1975 

Not supported:in Conrath, 
Dunn, Bloor, and Tranquada, 
1976 



♦Indicates existence, of contrary findings. 
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39. In^'a survey of Bell Laboratories' 
personnei, only 3 percent of travelers 
would be^ willing to substitute a sys- 
tem which did not provide noving pic- 
ture video. 



Snyder, 1973 



Video meetings may be 



persuasive** than meetings 'via other media. 



40. More opini -ha^ jcurs via . 
video than via lu ce (but less 

than or the same as via audio) . 



Short, 1972a,h; 1973a, h' 
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EVALUATIONS OF VIDEO TELECONFERENCING 
WEAKNESSES 



Video meetings are not perceived as satisfactory for communicating with 
strangers or noon? different ranks; furtl: .loio, they may not be 

necessa ' ':s for which they are s. - isfactory . 



41. Bell Laboratories' video system is 
not used for. comitjuhicating with 
strangers, talking to .only one or two 
people, or communicating with subordi- 
nates or superiors. 

42. High-status persons use the Pic- 
turepihone® to call subordinates, but 
subordinates are much more likely to 
use ,the - telephone , when communicating 
with someone of a higher rank. 

43'. Participants are more likely to 
prefer a face-to-face meeting (irather 
than vicro) if they have net known each 
other p_eviously. 

44. j^ao is perceived as question- 
able 3r getting to know someone, bar- 
gain! J, and persuasion. 



45. Vidfeo systfems are only marginally 
superior to audio systems which in- 
clude telegraphies . " 



Noll, 1976 



Imbergerf 197^5, in Christie 
and Elton, 1975 



Christie and HoUoway, 1975 
J nil and Mendenhallr 1976 



Ch^ -s, 1973 

Sho^ .073 , . 

Viii: xms and^ Holloway, 1974 

Jyli and Mendenhall, 1976 

Casey-Stahmer and Havron, 
1973 



ERLC 



46. Managers are nc mqre likely to 
choose to telecommunicate rather than 
travel when video is an option than 
when audio is an option. 

47. I;, addition of a visual channel 
to audio does not appreciably decrease 
time^ to solution of simple problems. 

48. Less than 20 percent of existing 
business meetings need to be conducted 
by video . 



1X2 



Christie and Kingan, 1976 

i 



Weelis knd Chapanis, 1976 



,^ Christie and Elton, 1975 
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While better than audio for some interpersonal tasks, video meetings may 
not rr^atch the quality of face- to -face meetings. 



49. Video is sometimes perceived as 
lacking a sense of personal contact 
with other participants . 



Champness , 1973 
WilliamSr 1973 \ 

Shortr Williams, and ChristO^, 
1976 \ 



50. The feeling of "presence'* is low 
for normal TV screens. A projection 
display increases feeling of "pres- 
ence/* but is ni r cult to use and 
maintain at i present time. 

51- Some very important aspects of 
social interaction -are visual.* 

52. In a seminar taught by video, 
students at locations rertvpte from the 
professor felt inhibited, had more 
nega tive att . ^udes towLU-d the course,, 
and arn ^1 lower grades than those in 
the . roc: with him. 



53. 

was cLjr:ra 
it was nor 
face ir de 



. ^inote patient diagnosis 
■o in primary diagnosis, 
as effective as face-to-- 
acting secondary illnesses, 



Midorikawa, Yamagishi, Yada,[ 
and Miwa, 1975 



Argyle, 1969 



Larimer and Sinclair, 1969. 



Conrath, Dunn, Swansbn, and 

Buckingham, ..975 
Wem- 7er, 2975 
Not supported In Conrath, 

Dunn, Bloor, and Tranquada, 

1976 



Some c: 
the use> 



•54. 
than 



iracteristics of video may be perceived as disadvantages by 



:o systems are. less "private" 
r) or face-to-face. 



Champness , 197 2a, b 
Ryan, 1975 

British ColuiJyia Telephone, 
1974 



55, ^rsor.-l communication style 
(e.g. r:^:'^ :ring to personal notes 
while talki.:.g) is sometimes more 
limited b'- Ideo. 

56. F-^/i^ 3 of video e.g.y^ color 
necess fcr map display/ as well as 
wide- a shots) may be difficult to 
match : specific needs of a group. 



Short, Williams, and Christie, 
1976 



Christie, 1974b 



* Indie - 



■xistence of contrary findings. 
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57. Video is susceptible to a "Holly- 
wood syndrome" where participants — 
often unconsciously—use film or tele- 
vision as niodels 'for how they are to 
behave . 



Bretz, 1974 



58. In group-to-group teleconferenc- 
ing, "we"-to-"they" tendencies can de- 
velop, influencing within-terminal and 
between-terminal communication pat- 
terns. 



59. Even a small distance to a video 
studio can be a disincentive to par- 
ticipation in a video conference. 



Casey-Stabiner and Havron, 1973 
Weston f Kristen, and O'Connor, 

1975 
Williams, 1975a 
Briti sh Col umbi a Tel e phone , 

1974 

Jull and Mendenhallr 1976 
Not supported in Christie 
and Kingan, 1976 
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EVALUATIv)NS OF COMPUTER TELECONFERENCING 
STRENGTHS 



The princ mode provides some advantages over the spoken word of other media. 



1. The wri::ten record basic to the 
computer conferencing medium is. cru- 
cial for some tasks • 



2, Handwritten messages are more per- 
suasive than video or face-to-face 
communications.* 

^3: ' Computer conferencing allows time 
for reflection cn the topic of conver- 
sat;ion. 



Sinaiko, 1963 

Vallee, Johansen, Lipxnskij, 
SpanglBTf and Wilson, 1975 

Fergtison ^'nd Johansen, 1975 

Vallee and^Wilson, 1976 

Vallee , Johansen , Li pinski , 
MacMillan, and Wilson (forth^ 
coming) 

Spelt, 1977 

Wall arid Boyd, 1971 



Turoff, 1974a 

Vallee, Johansen , Li pinski , 
MacMillan, and. Wilson (forthr 
coming) 

Ferguson and Joheuisen, 1975 
2 inn, Fames, and Hench, 1976 
Spelt, 1977 



4. Typewritten commianications are 
much less .verbose than voice channels 
for solving the same simple problems. 



Weeks and Chapanis, 1976 



5. Computer conferencing is Well . 
suited for commuhication involving the 
deaf/ the handicapped, and horhebound 
persons. 



Turoff, '1975b 



Computer conferencing increases continuity of comniunication by making it 
less dependent on time and space. 



ERLC 



6. Access 'to computer conferencing 
can make working hours more flexible. 



15 



- Turoff, 1974a 
Vallee, Johansen, Lipihski, 
, Spangler, and Wilson, 1975 
Ferguson and Johansen,.. 1975 
Hiltz, 1976b 
Irving, 1976 

Vallee, Johansen, Lipinski , 
MacMillasi, ' and Wilson {forth- 
coming) 



^Indicates existence of contrary findings. 
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7* Computer conferencing can be used 
well as a preface and/or follow-up to 
a face-to-face conference. 

8. Computer conferencing can provide 
a continuous link among disseminated 
researchers. 



9. Computer conferencing can promote 
communica-icn among disseminated , 
groups who may not otherwise communi- 
cate if; the need communicate is 
high enough. 

10. With computer ocionf erencing, as 
many as- 50 people can work together 
on a project. 



Vallee and Wilson, 1976 



Vailee, Johansen, Lipinski, 

Spangler, and Wilsoftr 1975 
Zinn, 1977 

bansen, Lipinski, 
MauHxllan, and Wilson (forth- 
coming) 

Ferguson and Johansen, 1975 
Hiltz, 1976b 
Irving, 1976 
Spelt, 1977 



Turoff, 1975' 
Irving, 1976 



Itz is possible to gez a sense of interpersonal interaction with computer 
conferencing* ■ ' " 



11. Computer conferencing can support 
self-presentation and ^^motipnal 
subtleties. 

12. There can be a strong sense of 
oersonal interaction • * 



13. Synchronous\ sessions are seen 
as more personal than asynchronous 
sessions and are desired by. users. 



l^allee and Johansen, 1974 



Spelts 1977 \ 

Vallee, Johahsen, Lipinski, 
MacMillan, and Wilson (forth- 
coming) 

Vallee; Johansen, Lipinski, 

Spangler, and Wilson,. 1975, 
Ferguson and Johansen, 1975 



Computer conferencing is particularly well suited to tasks involving the 
manageiment of technical information. > ^ 



14. Computer conferencing introduces 
human judgment at a new level in an 
infoinnation system. 



Vallee and Askevold, 1975 



♦Indicates existe- 



f contrrary findings. 
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15. Users have reported an ability to 
deal with larger amounts of informa- 
tion more efficiently (thouc^h beyond 

a certain point, information ov rload 
can occur) , 

o 

16. Computer conferencing appears 
particularly useful in coordinating 
technical projects. 

17. Participants can obtc^ivi more 
deliberate answers to techiiical ques- 
tions/ backed up by written facts and 
with less delay. 



Vallee and Askevold, 1975 

Bennct'' 1975 



Vallee and Askevold, 1975 
Vallee and Wilson, 1976 



Vallee and Askevold, 1975 



18. Computer conferencing can be used 
to enhance crisis resolution. 



Kupperman, Wilcox, and Smith, 
1975 



19. Coraputer conferencing can be used 
to acgi^egate group judgment. 



'Turoff, 197ib; 1974a 
Lipinski , Lipinski , and 

Randolph, 1972 
Jillson, 1975 ^ 



2.0*/ Computer conferencing is per- 
ceived as satisfactory for exchanging 
information, asking questions, ex- 
changing opinions or orders, staying, 
in touch, and generating ideas. 



Vallee, Johansen, Lipinski , 
MacMillan, and Wilson (forth- 
coming) . 



Computer conferencing promotes eguaiiry and flexibility of roles in the 
communication^ situation. 



21. Participants vary their roies 
from conference to conference. 



Vallee and Johansen, 1974 
Val lee, Johansen , Li pinski , 
Spangler , and Wilson, 1975 



22. Computer conferencing can en- 
hance candor of opinions. 



23. The amount of communication per 
participant is more nearly equal in the 
real-time typewritten mode than in 
audio or face- to- face. (Th^ equality 
can sometimes be a negat:i\r^ factor.) 



Turoff, 1972a; .1975b 
Day, 1975 

Vallee and Askevold, 1975 ■ 
Irving,, 1976 , . . 

Krueger, 19^6, in Milliams, 

197 ^r. 



24. Greater equality in croup par- 
ticipation can be facilitated by the 
use of computer conferencirzj, espe- 
cially in synchrorious sessions. 
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Vallee r Johansen ^ Lipinski , 

Spar..7ler f and Wilson, 1975 
FergcLEon and Johansen, 1975 
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Computer ..oi 
skills. 



bo used by 



without hlghlij specialized 



25. Participants can learn to use 
computer conferencing quickly. 



26. Computer expertise is not a pre- 
requisite to effective use of compu- 
ter conferencing. ' 

27. Lack of typing ability is not a 
barrier to participation in computer 
conferencing. 



Turoffr 1972b; 1975b 
Vallee, Johansen, Lipinski, 

Spangler, and Wilson, 1975 
Irving, 1976 

Vallee, Johansen, Lipinski, 
Spangler, and Wilson, 1975 



Vallee, Johansen, L;ipinski, 
Spangler, and Wxl^son, 1975 



0: ■ 
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EVALUATIONS OF COMPUTER TELECONFERENCING 
WEAKNESSES 



The written communications inherent in computer conferencing are less effi^' 
cient than other media. 



28. Both audio and face-to-face 
allow many more messages to be dx- 
changed in a given time' period than 
does typing. 



29. Written negotiations take more 
time, are more rigid, and are more 
susceptible to developing intransi- 
gent positions. 

30. It is sometimes difficult to 
fpcus the discussion in computer con- 
ferencing. 

31. ^ Problems take longer to solve 
in written modes. 



32. Participants are sometimes re- 
luctant to * mak^ certain statements in 
writing. 

33. Computer conferencing is per- ■ 
caived as unsat.is factory for bargain- 
ing, rBspiving disiagreements , persua- 
sion,* ar^d getting to know someone. 



Sinaiko, 1963 

ChapaniSf ^Ochsmanf Parrish, 
and Weeks, 1972; Chapanis, 
1973 , 
Chapanis and Overby, 1974 
Ochsman and Chapanis, 1974 
Weeks '':f^d})Chapanis ', ■ 1976 
Krueger^ 1976, in Williams ^ 
1976b 

Not supported in Turoff, , 
1972b -j 

Kite and Vitz, 1966 



Ferguson ^and Johansen, 1975 



Chapanis, Ochsman, Parrish, 
and Weeks, 1972 ^ ■ ~ ~ 

Krueger-r 1976, in Williams, 
197 6p 

Ochsman and Chapanis, 1974 

Kite and Vitz, 1966 
Vallee, Johansen, Lipinski, 
S^ngler, and Wilson, 1975 

Vallee, Johansen, Lipinski, 
MacMillan, and Wilson (forth- 
coming) . . 



EKLC 



*Indicati3s existence of contrary findings. 
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The self-activated nature of the medium may inhibit its use. 



34. Regularity of individual parti- 
cipation is sometimes difficult to 
enforce in computer conferencing. 



35. A' perceived need to communicate 
is necessary to encourage regular par- 
ticipation in computer conferencing. 

36. In written or typewritten commu- 
nication, the amount of time spent in 
noncommunicative activities is much 
greater tHan in the oral mode. 

37. Managers have a strong preference 
for verbal and immediate (often un- 
scheduled) communication. 



Valleer Johansen, ^Lipinski, 

Spangler, and Wilson, 1975 
Ferguson and Johansen, 1975 
Spelt, 1977 

Vallee and Johansen, 1974 
Vallee, Johansen, Lipinski, 
Spangler, and Wilson, 1975 

Ochsman and Chapanis , 1974 



Mintzherg, 1971 



The coimunicatipn process in computer conferencing is very demanding. 



38. Training of new users is very 
important. 



39. Participants must learn new 
skills to" use computer conferencing 
(e.g., how to send a message). 

40. Computer conferencing is vulner- 
- able to poor human/machine interface 

with both computer networks and com- 
puter terminals./ 

41. Computer conferencing coulid eas- 
ily be used to/conf use other partici- 
pants. ■ / . ■ 

42. , ihe vol^e of information in a 
computer conference can sometimes be- 
come overwhelming . ' 



43. In' synchronous computer confer- 
encing, messages are not sequential 
and multiple topic threads can appear; 
information overload can thus result. 

44. Computer conferencing demands 
strong leadership. 



vallee, Johansen, Lipinski, 

Spangler, and Wilson, 1975 
Irving, 1976 

vallee, Johansen, Lipinski, 
Spangler, and Wilson, ^1975 



vallee, Johansen, Lipinski, 
Spangler, and Wilson, 1975 



Vallee, Lipinski, Johansen, 
• and Wilson, 1975 



Ferguson and Johansen, 1975 
Vallee, Johansen, Lipinski, 

MacMillan, and Wilson (forth 

coming) 

Vallee and Wilson, 1976 
Vallee, 1976 



-^Johansen, Vallee, and Palmer, 
1976 
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The sense of interpersonal interaction is sometimes weak in cxDinputer 
conferencing^ 



45. There is often a lack of inter- 
personal feedback; those who perceive 
the need for immediate feedback might 
thus be frustrated. 



Ferguson and Johansen, 1975 
Kettering Foundation (forth- 
coming) 



46. Participants sometimes feel a 
lack of group interaction. 



Ferguson and Johansenf 2975 
Kettering Foundation (forth- 
coming) 



47. Questions asked within computer 
conferences often go unanswered. 



Hiltz, 1976b 

Kettering Foundation (forth- 
coming) 



48. The use of surrogates in a com- 
puter conference can inhibit levels 
of trust and security. 



Kettering Foundation (forth- 
coming) 



49., French Canadians react more nega- 
tively to computers and their poten- 
tial than do English Canadians. 



Ryan and Cummings , 1973 
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EVALUATIONS OF AUDIO TELECONFERENCING 
STRENGTHS 



Audio meetings are adequate for a number of typical business and research 
situations; they are particularly satisfactory for communications tasks 
which stress information exchange and problem^solving • 



I 



1. The telephone is not in ciny simple 
sense inferior to face-to-face contact. 

2. Audio is perceived as only slightly 
less satisfactory than face-to-face 
meetings . 

3. Managers are no more likely to 
choose to telecommunicate rather than 
travel whisn video is an option than 
when audio is an option. 

4. About 40 percent of existing busi- 
ness misetings could be conducted by 
audio or audio-plus-graphics. • 

5. Simple problem- solving can be ef- 
fectively conducted via audio. 



6. Meetings which emphasize "informa- 
tion-seeking" and "discussion of ideas" 
can be effectively conducted via audio. 



Reidr 1976 



Craig^'and Jull, 1974 
Weston and Kristen, 1973 



Christie and Kingan, 1976 



Christie and Elton, 1975 
(3 CSGs^surveys) 



Davies/;1971a,b 
• Champness', 1971; 1972a,b 
Short,,. 1971a, b; 1972a, b 
Woodside, Cavers, and Buck, 
1971 

Chapanis', Ochsman, Parrish,, and 

Weeks, 1972 
Connors , hinds ey 9 and Miller, 

1976 

Thomas and Williams , 1975 
Christie, 1975b 

Williams^ 1974c 

Connors, hinds ey, and Miller, . 
1976 

Thomas and Widliams , 1975 . 



7. Audio is satisfactory for giving 
orders, decision-making,, settling, a dif- 
ference of opinion,* and holding brief- 
ings . 



♦indicates existence of contrary findings. 



Stapley, 1973 



ERLC 
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8. Audio is good for continuing con- 
tacts with those with whom one is al- 
ready acquainted. 

9. There is no difference in output or 
quality of ideas in audio brainstoraing 
sessions* compared to video and face-to- 
face . 



Coxmors^ Lindsey, and Miller, 
1976 



Williams, 1975a 



10- The visual channel is not neces- 
sary for gaining initial perceptions 
of others and in understanding how 
others perceive you.* 

11. Audio meetings are generally per- 
ceived as at least as "rewarding," 
"friendly/' and "enjoyable" as face-to- 
face committee mee tings - 

12. 'Audio can be used as effectively 
as face-to- face or video for interview- 
ing. 

13. Audio is perceived to be effective 
for crisis decision-making when a face- 
to- face meeting would not be possible. 

14. For conducting psychiatric inter- 
views, the telephone can be used as ef- 
fectively as face-to-face. 

15. Teleconferencing can 'serve as a 
medium for collegial interaction, among 
distantly located health professionals. 

16. Audio teleconferencing, used by 
sophisticated health professionals, is 
suitable for most neighborhood health 
clinics, chronic disease follow-up pro- 
grams , etc . 



young, 1974b 



Christie, 1975a 



Raid, 1970 
Janofsky, 1971 
Young, 1974a 

Thomas and Williams, 1975 
Short, 1973c 



Simon, Fleiss, Fisher, and 
Gurland, 1974 



Bashshurr 1975 



Mark, 1975 



In intense communication situations, such as bargaining or negotiation, 
audio meetings may offer r:nhtln advantages to some participants. 



17. In negotiation, 
strongest case is wol(j 
audio than in face-to- fa-je . 



.th the Morley and Stephenson, 1969/ 
:ul ir 1970 

Short, 1971a, b 

Weeks and Chapar , 1976 



*Indicates existence of contrary findings- 
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18. In bargaining cind negotiation via 
audio, effective commxinication is less 
dependent on interpersonal than on 
substantive considerations; a visual 
image. can actually be distracting to 
the substantive proceedings. 

1^9. More opinion change occurs as one 
effect in conflict situations via 
audio than face-to-face Xiinplying that 
audio is better for persuading or 
adopting another point of v lew) ,* 

20. Participants feel it i ■ easier to 
get a point across without ^ lengthy 
debate in audio than in face-to-face. 

21. Individuals are perceived as more 
persuasive and trustworthy via audio 
than face-to-face or video. 



Sinaiko, 1963 

Mot ley and Stephenson , 1969; 
1970 

Short, 1971a; 1974 



Shortr 1972a,h; 1973b 
Youngr 1974b (but not statis- 
tically significant) 



Christie, 1975a 



Short, 1972c 



22. Lying is easier to detect in 
audio than in face-to-face. 



Krauss^ in Williams r 1976 
Maier and Thurber , 1968 
Reidr 1970 (found no signif- 
icant difference between 
audio and face-to- face) 



23.. Audio is perceived as more re- 
vealing than video or face- to- face dur- 
ing interviews . 



Young, 1974a 



Audio permits rapid communication, with less travel. 



24. Audio meetings are shorter than 
face-to-face meetings. 



Craig and Jail, 1974 - 
Short, 1973 

Casey-Stahmer and Havron, 1973 
Christie 1975a 
Mendenhall and Ryan, 1975 
Thomas and Williams , 1975 



25. Media which involve voice commu- 
nication are much faster than writing 
or typing, 

26* Audio tends to be faster than 
face-to-face for simple problem- 
solving experiments her nitec^ 
time is availabl ' - 



Ochsman and Chapanis, 1974' 



Davies, 1971a ^ 

Not supported in Chapanis , 

Ochsman, Parrish, and Weeks, 

1972 



*Indicates existence of contrary findings. 
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27 • Av 
ings a:: r 

28. i-^ . 
people 
apart . 

29. Au 
in redu 
ing don 



6t useful when meet- 
nd regular. 

be most useful when 
-han one-half hour 



^en highly successful 
:otal amovint of travel- 
k's management staff. 



Short, Williams , and Christie, 
1976 

Williams, 1975c 
Short r Williams, and Christie, 
1976 

Christie, 1975a 



Audio per: 



30. Ac 
receptic 
fected i 



ite communication. 



the transmission and 
ormation is not. af- 
::3ence of vision. 



Champness and Re id, 1970 
Davies, 1971a, b 
Reid, 1976 
Stapley, 1973 

Simon, Fleiss, Fisher, and 
Gurland, 1974 



31 . Part 
attentive 
audio sy 

32 - Auc 
as face : 
person?.. 

33. "^.e 

all tr t y. 
for p - ' ' 



::s feel they are more 
at is being said in an 
jlu face-to-face. 

t least as e'ffective 
for assessing other 



channel can provide 
nformation necessary 
medical diagnosis. 



Christie, 1975a 



Giedz r 1955 

Maier and Thurber, 1968 
Reid, 1970 

Conrazh, Bloor, Dunn, and 
Trar.quada, 1976 



Audio pr: 



34. ...M 

riess-li 

face. 



ntrolled participation. 



-.1.13 are more orderly ("busi- 
in audio than in face-to- 



Short, 1973c 

Jull, McCaughern, Mendenhall, 
Storey, Tassie, and Zalatan, 
1976 



35. Audio allows more control over 
individuals who dominate the conver- 
sation and thus more chance for every- 
one hr> barticipate. 



Holloway and Hammond, 1976 
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EVALl T- S AUDIO : :LEC0NFI NCIVvG 



AucLlr ' viL js are not satisfa '::tory for tasks 
coi — zzL^cai :)n, such as negotiation or getting 



wh: : trass Ijnterversonal 
to s-oinecz':E. 



.7. 

not Si 
IS res: 
other- 



„j.o is not sa-ti^fac-'::3ry when 

riin high or nar::;:' ^ of the 
''coir^lex. " 

ticipants feel thar. audio is 
Lsfactory for such activities 
;,ving conflicts, persuading 
■ resolving disagreements,* or 
zing. 



Con'- rs;. Lines 317, and Miller/ 



Shc-t, 1973c 
Cr^7 and Jull, 1974 
Thc:r.as and Williams ,\ 197 5 
Con:::ors, Zindsey, and Miller, 

1976 
Christie, 1975a 



3£ are is inore breakdown in nego- 

~i: . via audio than face- ~o-f ace. 



• ilio meetings are not atisf ac- 
;- forming impressions of 



Dorrris Gentry, and Kelley, 

197Cr in Short, 1971a 
Short, 1971a 
Champness, 1971 

Craig 2nd Dull, 1974 



4 adic is not perceived to be\'sat- 

i_^ac'r..ry for getting to Icnow some-\ 
c:- .* 



Stapley, 1973 
Craig and Jull, 1974 
Thomas and Williams , 1975 
Connors, Lindsey, and [Miller, 
1976 ■ 



41* . -Audio can be poorly received if 
: . rtic::-pants have not known each 
c:r:r^:v oreviously . 



Christie and Holloway, 1975 
Connors, Lindsey, and Miller, 

1976 

Jull and Mendenhall, 1976 



4:: r r "getting to know someone," 
people 'HO have met face-to-face or 

vi^- V- J are judged more favorably 

thzii :v role who have met b^' telephone 



Williams, 1972a; 1975b 



?• ' ^tence of con: 
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' sor.. 



lio is erceivea as _e3s "per- 
. ..an fr.. je-to-face. 



zormuni ca ti dus er virom 



Morley and St henson, _ o9 
Williams , 197 2- 
S.iort, 1973c 

:lloway and s iK)nd, 1. 6 



44. I-., 
indi ■:: 
each 

ti ■ TJ£-- 
ac"j.c--. 



•,-er L . cues are important to 
t'r.-c ^iycholoc-ical state of 
: ici. it (e.g. r thair reac- 
r he rogress of -he inter-- 



Arjyie, I,alij:— and Cooj- 1969 
D^^ncan, 1969 



4i 

ce ml' 
ar 

wh-.r 
a " 



zten sk-pti. cism con- 
::ent of i message in 
-onferen.; , ^specially 
e is nc followed bv 



:-:::^s2de-siall a: 'v .yan, 19'^' 



4c., ar. ^r- 
enrimg;, 

ca.n ciere Dp , 

te:~i:TiaiJ 

or : ^ce— tc -f; 



-o-group "el-: 
3 "they" r.enc 
nfluencinr: wi 
etween-' Tmin 
rrerns. 



,c-es 



"Din- 



ironinent is corz .ider- 
tile" than eith:.: vide 



CaseyS-Liih:, 
Weston f 
1975 
Williams 



:j: aJ3d Havron, 1972 
ten.r and O'Cczznor, 



fteston, . . isten, and O'Cc: ror 
1975 



48. iHi :gz:ix^-ion sir.uationx; , such 
as - . . called "Pri^uoners ' 
Dil~ nmai," n^cj- ^^ration i^: difficult 
to a . . ^ ' • ' - ng audic , 



Wlcbma.nr 1.70 

La Plante, 1971, in Short r 

Williar^,. and Christie, 1976 
Not replLC^zted 3y Heilbron^ 

1971, ^vllsan, 1974 



49. cr: ^ rr^lled experime: ~3 , indi- 

vidual administer more severe 

shock: u. /i-ctims they cannc - see. 



Mllgram, "5 

Not suppc. d in Penner and 
Hawkins 1.971, in Short, 
Willlan:: ■ and Christie, 1976 



Audio ma-c 1^3 L....s:s productj.'/e ^ihan othe: r7£:-dia. 



50, Audi-J croups spend lers time on 
task-reli^ed 'iiscussion (a-rcut 10 pe. 
cent le^) ' r_5n either vicj:^: or face- 



Weston, Kri.-ten, and O'Connor, 
1975 



*lndic 



^ t ence c 1 co n r rzry f i 



7 



51 « An unseen audi^jnce inhibits cog- 
nitiive performance irore than a visible 
audience. 



Alpes: 1952 



52- Fewer words were spoken in a 
given time period via audio than via 
either video or face-to-face. 

53, In a conference held to generate 
' recounmendations /- audio groups made 
far fewer and less complex recommen- 
dations. 



fteT-rr— 1 , :^ _sten^ a.nd 0 ' Connor, 

29' : 

Net : ' 



:::ed iz. Chapanis r 1973 



VJes to: ^ rs^sten , and D ' Connor , 

19/ ' 



54. Audio meetings are net satisfac- 
tory for generating ideas.* 



C: P.ic 



55. While remote patient diagnosis Cc 
was accurate in primary diagnosis, 
it was less effective than face-to- Nc 
face in detecting secondary illnesses* 



'^"zz^ azui, Swanson, and 
::>■ ' .lam, 1975 
suppc rted In Conrath, Dunn, 
:or y and Tranquada, 1976 



Audio meetings are personally demanding . 



56. Audio meetings require more chair- 
man control than f ace-to-face . 



073c 



57. Time spent for maintaining group 
organization was greater for audio 
than for face-to-face. 



Veimc::. ...ristenr and 0' Connor r 



58. Audio meetings are more tiring 
than face-to-face meetings. 



She—:: 

C - L 



1973c 

McCaughern , Hendenha.ll , 
-ey ^ Tassie, and Zala^tan, 



Nov :: sppcrte-H by Mendenhall 

a .: Ry^n, 1375 
Chr:^-zde 19^ 5a 



59. V=.ried accents are often diffi- Woc^ 
ciilt to understand over the telephone. i: 



_de ^a rers r and Buck, 



Users typically have negative expectations about 



601 People often react negatively to 
audio teleconferencing. . 



WestTiu a::zid Kris tan, 1973 
i?yar- and Crrtiig • 197 5 
Christie 1^7 5a 



*Indicates existence of contrary findings. 
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61. ?udic prcTuot -ore 
skeptic isr: on the rt of 
±zes videc or face ^-faci^ 



-han 



L a.nd Ryan, 19 ~ 5 



M. In a suT'-ey c: 
zersonjielr only 3 7 
/culd he willing t 
.'/hich did not prov: 



Bell L.::i. rat-ories' 
r. ::9nt tr velers 
ji±)St_r.^uce : system 
vid '- capaJ^ility. 



63. F i-tients T)refv 
audio ::or coinin:ailic.i::i-n 
durinc renvore diac:r.:.. 



:clc::- v-d&c to 

= doctor 



' /lonra:;:; ..'Uim/ Bloor^ td 

A'. •: rz-:irted In Moore 
f'/i, ..^i^irif BonannOf . — -i. 
Ma :: z::.: 2nd Moglelnlc 

1: "f 



64. CKDCtors c_re nx^rs cTjnfidsnit in 
their diagnoses of pa^tiHiits iry video 
or face-to-face than by aucic , 



iVc'.v/ emain, Bona^nnc 

r :-kr ''i£irtlnf a^d 
/ -e^:z^-kif 1975 



■rC— FACE CZlTFEzjn<[CZll3 



Face — rr-.. -;;:iz:3 ir.-.-atir.gs ar.. 



irjLr lnipor'ca:nt :r intense, interpersonal 



-3:— to- face is bett- 
: v:. - iii: for interpersoH: 
:d r'.or conflict. 



:an auaic 



7ness, 1972a 



' ■■re':cin.rs which eiriphas. "ccnflicr" 
::ofcz,rJ.y shci^ld be conduc: via face- 
r fiiz:£: rj^-rhe-r than via au. : or videc , 



! .-_-iit-, J97i, in Short, 
r'/i_Iia:ms, and Christisr 

jrr : 5 , Sentry , and iCeli ei/ , 
L:~'2, Williams, ^197 4- 

ly72a 
' .^ams , 19'^4b 



Meerc±ngs whic; 1 einphas_-":i "negotia- 
te.. ::n" zrnould be c::jnductec vi face- 
~ -fac^ rather than via a-:idi or video. 



and Stephenson, 1969; 

C.jmpnessjr 1971 



. I - -tc - face -3 
^udic i.r.d vif-^o f ..n; 



i?t^::ir n-an both 



5, MH'--::ings for 
view" ,- AOuid be con 
faze r^^i. iher trhan 



vieec 



'iiJi^rTrs, 19 75a 



t , -Mee -.idngs ~ or 
por--." be cor-. 

tiv - .„ - a f ■ 
cr '-.^1.:.:: 



■•laticn of a r~e- 
re eiffec- 
■ rr.an via aucu-io 



1975a 



v:-.e mosr ir.:: 



pects of so- 
^mirted in 



?eezings prow: _ - graater Ir^ormati exchar:ge than audio or 



8., Tiii - sper:*: for main^ ^^^^^9 group 

: rnani;; f ion is less ff i " ;ce~to-f-^^"\-; 
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9. ^5ore possible . u;.: ns to a prob- 
lerr. are discussed i - c -to-face tli.Mi 
in audio before rer-rair. z a deci:::ior-. 



10 « Itore messa ~es 
to— face than " ^ c 
aitx:unt of tim^ 



■-_::cchangec face- 
^adia in a az .^e-: 



Charnv.r:e:3s , 1971 



Chapan:^.: , Ochsma:n ^ Fa^rrlsh, 

ChrnpaniSf 1973 
Ct:^r,:^nis- and Qverbg , 1974 
Qansiman and Chapajils, 1974 
}^J^ejts and Cha.pani.3 f 1976 



is i: "frz^ez^dlv.'' medium. 



11. . Fa'3S-to-face nure-zings are incrs 
friendly tlian videcr r.aet-ings- 

12. In f ace-c:.-facc meetincrs, r^^ople 
are nuch mare li-kel'j to address tiheir 
remarks to tl.,- groii^ as a v?nole 7 in 
au:3io or vidic meeti^'gSf there is 
•niore tendencr^^ to adi±ress individuals 
or a subgroiT" 

13. There i :^ l-ss t..:^dancy to inflict 
pain wben ii 'ictim is visible i:han 
when iTi^B is iola ted- 



fvl_la— and Hollcvvay, 1B74 



vf^storir Kris ten:- and C Connor, 
1975 



Mile: 1965 



Face-'zo-fcice is rirr-^ " cammamdijng" than other tmedic^-^ 



14, There i ^eater tendency to 
cb£;y cc':>:raanL:L ^ss^uec -^i^a face-to-face 
t±iari tl'"-ose is uec reirn::^r:Hj^y . 

15, 1: con-ri lied e::rper:_ivents in 
vhi^ch . r jeer: are order d. to shock an- 
other 2:: rsor. sub jeers a irore likely 
to be oledienr when rrde_:; are given 
face-to- face rather thar: over the tele- 
nhcne. 



^til^sim, 1365 



Mi:.qr,.:nr 1965 



People^ generally prefer jfac^-to-face to • •. or media . 



1^. VHijti^-to-t Ace is rally rat 

/ ■ 

I" . Discussions h., d by audio or video 
ar^ generally judgec leiss favorably 
tbar discussions held face-to-face- 



Chr.^^tie and El-:Lan, 1975. 
T-jan and Cradg , 1975 

Christie and Elton, 1975 
Charzpness , 1:972a rb 
Rya,:z and Cra .g, 1975 
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18. race- to- face is preferred over 
teleconferencing for meetings which 
are iinportant or conplex. 

19. People are ceneraZLly nore confi- 
dent in their perceptions of others 
based on face-to-face meetings than 
those based on either audio or video , 
though they are not neces.sarily 3ore 
accurate . 



.Conziors, L:::ndseyf and Miller , 
1976 



Reld, is: 



20. A doctor's ccrLzidence in a diag^ 
no sis is crreater in face— to- face situ- 
ations than in either audio or video 
situations.. 



Mocxe r Wi21e:inaiin, Bonanno, 

Clarkr I'flartin, and 

Mioglelzix-ckij, 1975 
Not reiplicated ' In Conrath, 

Dunur Blocr, and Tranquada, 

1976 



21. Patients prefer face-to-face tc 
remote diagnosis via eich;er audio or 
video . 



Conr^thf Dunn, Bloor r and., 
Tranguada^ 19"^ 6 
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EVALUATIONS OF FACE-TO-FACE CONFEREl^CING 
WEAKNESSES 



ivJhl^e r Eice-to^face is 
be zLBce ssarym 



preferred for many communication ta^ks, it may not 



22. Only about 30 percent of all busi- 
rjiBE 1 meetings actually require face-to- 
face contacts 



Christie and Elton, 1975 
(3 CSG surveys) 



j The "personal" nature of face-to-face may irJiibit communication in some 
I situations . r 



23. Face-to-face communication is 
more dependent on interpersonal or 
interpairty considerations than is 
audio . 

24. In negotiation situations, face- 
to-face meetings (and video meetings) 
emphasize the affective content of 
messages compared to audio or written 
media. 

25. In conflict situations, face-to- 
face may create visual distractions 
which reduce participants" concentra- 
tion on their arguments and those of 
others. 

26. For meetings of short duration 
whjBre long travel time is involved, 
persons will prefer to telecommuni- 
cate rather, than attend a face-to- 
face meeting. 

27. Face-to-face meetings tend to 
be dominated by one person, thus 
limiting the range of ideas^ suggested 
and the quality of the final decisions. 



Morley and Stephenson, 1969; 
1970 

Short, 1971a; 1974 



Wichman, 1970 

La Plante, 1971, in Short, 
Williams, and Christie, 1976 



Short, Williams, and Christie, 
1976 



Christie and Kingan, 1976 
Dancanson and Williams , 197'3 



Hiltz, 1975a 

Hiltz and Turoff, 1976 
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A Classification of Social Evaluations of Teleconferencing 



Citation 


Ofganizational 
affiliation 


Type of study 


Mediumlia! 
used 


Number and type of participants 


Length of 
media usage 


Conferencing 
arrangements 


TajkWor 
purpo$e{5lof 
conferencing usage 


Afgvle,1969 


Oxford University 


Theoretical analysis; 
literature review 


Pfifr^anly face-to-ia:e 


Prir^nly subjects* 




Varied 


Varied 


Argyle, Lailjee, 
sndCookJ958 


Oxford University 


Laboratory 
experiments 


Face^tO'face; 
Simulated audio 


Subjects 128 students at University of 
Delav;are; 32 students at Oxford; 80 middle- 
aged adult education students) 


Brief 


Dyads 


Interviews 


B3shshuM975 


Uriiverstiy of 
Michigan 


Literature review; 
theoretical analysis ' 


Vid&o 






Medical profes- 
fessionat to 
patient 


Remote diagnosis 


Bfet2.1974 


Rand Corporation 


Field test 


Video (the MRC 
•;V5teml 


Senior and middle level personnel 


3 years 


Multipoint 


Varied ^ 


British Columbia 
Telephone, 1974 


British Columbia 
Telephone 


Field test 


Video 


134 British Columbia Telephone employees, 
businessmen, students (no cost to users] 


Varied 


. Group'to-group 


Varied business 
meetings 


Ca«y-Stahmer 
and Havron, 1973 


Human Sciences 
Research, Inc. 


Survey (interviews!; 
theorstital analysis 


Bell Canada; video; 
DINA: audio 4 fac- 
simile; DOC: audio + 
graphics; FNCB: video 
+ graphics 


7 middle bel personnel at Bell Canada; 8 Bell Canada, 
middle level personnel at Department of DINA, DOC: 
Indian and Northern Affairs; 6 middle level several months; 
personnel at Department of Communications, FNCB: 12 years 
Can3da;4 senior managers at First National 
City Bank (NY| 


Group-to^roup 


Bell Canada: demon- 
stration; DINA: co- 
ordination with remote 
sites of DINA; DOC: 
experimental; FNCB: 
management meetings 


Champness, 1971 


Communicatons 
Studies Group 


Laboratory 
experir.ient 


Face-tO'facei tele- 
vision; audio 


214 male subjects- 


Brief . 


Group-to-group 
(2 acquaintances, 
2 strangers) 


Bargaining ^ 


Champness, 
1972a 


Communications 
Studies Group 


Laboratory 
expe^irrieni 


Audio; close-up tele- 
vision; broader view 
television 


112 subjects (senior British civil servants! 


Brief 


Dyads 


Varied 


Champness, 
1972b 


tommunications 
Studies Group . 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Face-tO'face; loud- 
speaking audio; 
closed-circuit 
television , 


72 subjects (mansgeria! British civil servants) 


Brief- ^ 


Dyads 


Discussion of personal 
choices (from Kogan 
,2nd WallackV'Choice 
Dilemmas" question- 
naires) . • 


Champness, 1973 


Communications 
Studies Group 


Survey (question- 
nairesi 


Video 


200 subjects (middle level British Post 
.Office personnel) 


Brief (almost 
75 percent were 
first-lime users! 


Group-to-group 


Information exchange; 
trying out Confra- ■ 
vision 


Champness and 
Reld,1970 


Communications 
Studies Group 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Face-iO'face; 
simulated audio; 
telephone' 


72 subjects (male students! 


Brief (about / 
minutes per / 
medium) / ■ 


Dyads 


Communication of 
contents of a 
business letter 


Chapanis, 1973 

V 


Johns' Hopkins 
University 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Typewriting; hand- 
writing; simulated 
audio; face-to-lacc 


Subjects (40 high school boys, 32 Johns 
Hopkins students) 


Brief 


Dyads 


Finding address of a 
physician closest to a 
hypothetical residence, 
assembling a trash can 
carrier; similar simple 
problems 


Chapanis, 
Ochsman, Parrish 
and Weeks, 1972 

O 


Johns Hopkins 
University 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Typewriting; hand* 
writing; simulated 
audio; face-tO'face 


40 subjects (high school boys) 


Brief ^ 
♦ 


Dyads ' 


Finding address of a 
physician closest to a 
hypothetical residence; 
assembling a trash tan 
carrier; similar simple 
problems 



Chapanisand ' 
.Overtoy. 1974 


Johns Hopkins 
University 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Audio; typewriting 


' 32 sutjiects (college students) 


, Brief period for 
each of 4 days 


Dyads 


Findins address of a'^ 'i 
' physician closest to.'a - . 
■hypothetical residence; 
assembling! a trash can 
carrier, similar simple 
problems 


■ Christie. 1974a 


Communications 
Studies Group 


bboratory 
experiment 


3 different types 
of audio' black'Bnd' 

v< u^uvr> 

white television 


36 subject!: (American business 
i''xefntii/Ml 


Bminutesper 
medium 


Group-to-group 
per group! 


General discussion 




Cull liiiliti ltd ilOih 

Studies Group • 


Survey iinieryiewsj 


Viaeo 


13 middle level personnel at Department 

of EnvirnnmPnt t nnHi^n 


0;iegroup;6 

mnnthc* nth^r 

rijonins, oinfjr 
grpiip: 1 meeting 


Group-to-group 


'Information exchange; 
^eneral.discussion 


Christie, 1974d 


Communications 
Studies Group 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Face-to-face; tele, 
vision; telephone; 
letter; audio 


36 subjects (civil servants) 


Three 5-minutB 
discussions per 
person . 


Dyad; 


\ Attempt agreement , 
1 onvvaysof reducing 
' rise'of crime, cost of 

housing, and pollution 

in British cities 


Christie, 1975a 
(Chapter X), 


New Rural Society 
Project 


Field test 


Stereophonic audio 
plus facsimile 


24 upper and middle level management 

OOrsnnnpl 


6 months 


Grpup-to-group 


Business meetings be* 
tween 2 branches of 
a bank, 45 miles apart 


Christie and 
Elton, ,1975 


Communications 
Studies Group 


Literature review 
of Communications 
Studies Group studies 


Audio; video; 
face-io-face 







' .J- ■ ' 




Christie and , 
, Holloway,1375 
. 


Concmunications 
- Studies Group 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Audio; video 


104 subiects (mRnnaf^mf^nt Iflvel voluntpprs 
■ from business and government, 


01 lul 


uiuupsu-yruup 
(2 or 3 per group) 


oimuiaieo ousiness. 
meetings 


Christie and 
KinganJ976 . 


Communications 
Studies Group 


Laboratory \ 
experiment • 


Audio; video ■ ■ 


50 subiects Ivniunteer civil servants) 


Brief (2*5.50 
minutes) 


..12 per group) 


[yicQia evaiuauon 


Communications 
Studies Group, 
1975 


Communications 
Studies Group 

,— .1 ^ ■,.„■,,-, — — — 


Literature review, 
of Communications 
Studies Group 
studies 


Audio; video; face- 
tO'face ■ 








Varied' 
\ .. • 


Connors, Lind; 
scy and Milleri 
1976 . 


National Aero- 
nautics and Space 
Administration 


Survey (question- 
naires) 


Audio telecon- 
ferencing rooms; ■ ' 
'portable audio 
(Bell 5W); con- 
ference telephone 
calls 


162 senior and middle level personnel 
from 5 NASA installations 


6montl)slless 
than once per 
month) 


Group'to-group 
and multipoint 


Program" review; gen- 
eral planning, man-, 
agement; education 


Conrath, Bloor, 
Dunn, and 
Tranquada,l976 


• University of 
Waterloo; Uni- 
versity of Toronto; 
Flemingdom Health 
Center (Toronto) ' 


Field experiment 


Color television; 
black>artd*wliite 
tblevi^ion; still 
frame black-and* 
white television; 
' and handS'free 
telephone 


lOdoctors (7 male, 3 female);! nurse; . 
' 1 »01 5 patients visiting a medical clinic 
(volunteered to be examined via tele- 
conference, as well as normal visit) 


Diagnostic ses' 
sion: less than 1 
hour per patient; 
doctors used 
varied modes 


Dyad (physician 
to patient, with 
nurse present! 


Medical diagnosis . 


Conrath; Dunn, 
Swanson,and 
Buckinghain, 
1975 


University of 
■ Waterloo; Uni" 
versity of Toronto; 
Peal, Marwick, i 
and Partners, 
Toronto 


Field experiment 


Color television; 
black-and-white tale- 
vision;.hands-free 
telephone; face- 
to-face 


32 patient5;8 physicians; 6 nurses 

..^^ 


Brief (average 
, exam less than' 
' 15 minutes) 


Dyads (physician 
to patient, with 
nurse present) 


Remote diagnosis 



"SilieiAstm to those paid or unpaid subjectslwho uied the media for simulated tasl^s; all others used the media to perform ttisir normal activities. 
Irief* less than one hour. 
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Citation 


Ofganizational 
afiiliaton 


Type of study 


Mediumlia) 
used 


Number and typo of participants 


Length of, 
media usage 


L.-ierencing 
arrangements 


Taikdlor 
p(r:TpOSe(K)of 

conurencing usage 


Craig and 
Jull,1974 


Comfnunicatlons 
Research Center, 
(CRC), Canada 


Field experiment 


Face-to-foce; 
audio plus 
graphics 


Senior research managers and United Way 
planning group 


Several months 


Group'to-group 


Normal business 
meetings 


Oavies, 1971a 


Communications 
StudlK Group 


Laboratory 
experimcni 


Face-iO'tgce; 
telephone 


40 subjects {Elili^H civil SeiVdMu; Guhidioaj 

4 females) 






raviury-iuCaiiuii 

problem (specially 
developed) 


Davies, 1971b 


Communications 
Studies Group 


Laboratory 
experiment 


FacB'to-face; 
telephone 


Subjects (British civil servants) 


Brief 


Dyads 


Factory'location 

problemjspecially 

developed) 


O0y/1975 


Bell Canada 


Descriptive analysis; 
literature review 


Computer-based 
teleconferencing 


Varied 


Varied 


Multipoint 


Varied 


Dickson and 
Bo\«rs,l973 


Cornell 
University 


Literature review 
and analysis. 
\auinors tsii ii 0 
"preliminary 
technology assess- 
ment' 1 


Varieties of the 
video telephone 






Primarily , 
dyads ' 

\ 

\ 




Duncan, 1969 


University of 
Chicago , 


Literature review 


Primarily face- 
tO-face 


- \ :, 

Primarily subjects 


Varied 


Varied 


Varied 


Duncansonand 
Williams. 1973 ' 


Bell Laboratories 


Field test 


Video (BrII 

Laboratories 

System) 


197seniorand middle level Bell Laboratory 
employees (no cost to users) 


Varied. 


Grnup'to-group 
(34 per group) 


Normal interlaboratory 
meetings between two 
Bell Labs locations 


•Ellis, McKay, 
. and Robinson^ 
1976 


Swinburne Insti- 
tute of Technology; 
Telecom Australia 


Survey (interviews) 


Video (Telecom 
Australia System) 


21 users of the Confravision service who had 
not continued to use it; paid at rate of $150 
per hour 


One'halfto 
; several hours 


Group-to-group 


Varied business' . 
meetings 


Ferguson and 
Johan«n,1975 


Institute for the 
Future/Lilly En* 
dowment;lnc. 


Field test (with 
posiconferencB 
questionnaire) 


Computer^as^d 
teleconferencing 


19 senior and middlelevel personnel (no 
cost to users) . 


1 week (with 
brief training 
period preceding! 


Multipoim , 


Information exchange; 
discussion of ideas; 
policy formulation 


Giedt, 1955 


■~ — 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Written transcripts; 
sound recordings; 
film plus sound 


48 psychiatrists, social workers, and 
psychologists 


Brief 


Dyads ' 


Judging patient via 
recorded interview 


"Graham, Ricci 
8iUi,and- 
Arni/lp 


Oxford University 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Videotape; limited 
image videotape 


SubjectsiEngli^hand Italian) 


Brief . 


Dyads 


Communicating de- 
scription of a two- 
dimensional object 


Hammond and 
Elton, 1976 ■ 


Communicalions 
Studies Group 


Literature review; 
descriptive analysis 


Audio; video; face- 
to-face 








' Varied 


HilU, 19753 


New Jersey Insti- 
tute of Technology 
(NJITI 


Literature review 
of small group 
research 


Face-tO'face ' 


Varied 


Varied 


Varied 


Varied 


Hiliz, 1976a 


New Jersey !nsti» 
tute of Technology 


Literature review 
of small group re- 
search (face-to- 
face); descriptive 
analysis 


Computer-based 
teleconferencing; 
face-to-face 










Hiltz, 1976b 


New Jersey lnsti» 
tute of Technology 

■ 


Literature review 
of small group re- 
search (face-to* 
face); descriptive 
analysis 


Computer-based - 

teleconferencing; 

face'to-face 






- - 


-.- 



Hiltzand 
Turoff.1976 


tuter krj\m^' 


Descriptive analysi:. 
and projections 


Computer-: jsed 
teleconferer:in9 










Hollov/ay cind 

Hammond, 

'1976 


Com' 


Survey (interviewsi 


Telephone rnference 
calls ■ 


29 students and faculty usincj the telephone 
in teaching at the Open University, London 


About 1 year 


• Multipoint 


Faculty/student 

meetings during^ 
academic courses 


Hough J976 


Stanl(; :h 
Institu 


Cataloguii and de- 
5criptivc;inalysis 
of existinn tele- 
conferencing 
systems 


Audio; vide: com- 
puter-based Hfjcon- 
lerencing 


Varied 


V-'iriod 


Varied 


Varied 


Irving. 1976 


Universi* 
Waierloi 


Case study; survey 
(questionnaires! 


Computer-based 

teleconlerencingand 

message-switching 


About 40 


10 months 


Multipoint 


Coordination among 
regional centers of 
the Nonmedical Use 
ol Drugs Directorate 

111 Lgnaoa 


Janofsky, 1971 


Univfirsi:v oi 
Oregon 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Telephone; face- 
to-tace 


160 subjects (paid student volunteers! - 


10 minutes 


Dyads 


Interview to get to 
lu ^lluw JiidngBrs 


JillsonJ975 


Nonmedical Useof 
Drugs Directorate, 
Canadian Govern- 
ment 


Case study 


Computer-based 
conferencing and 
response elicitation 


About 20 


About 2 months 


Multipoint 


Information exchange, 
and polling 


Johansen, Vallee, 
and Palmer, 1976 


. Institute for the 
Future 


Preliminary analysis 
of extended field 
test 


Computer con- 
lerencing 


About 100 energy researchers 


12-15 months 


Muhipoint 


Varied; prinwrily co- 
ordination of energy 

rfi^BArrh nrniprtc 


Jull,McCaughern, 
Mendenhall, 
Storey, TaMic, 
and Zaiatan, 
1976 


Department ol 

Communications . 
lD(}CI,Canad:i 


Review of research 
by Deportment ol 
'.Communications^ 
Canada; laboratory 
experiments and ' 
surveys, descriptive 
analv:<'; 


Audio; audio plus 
graphics; vif^fjo 


Varied 

1 




, Primarily 
group-to^group 


Varied 


Julland V 
Mondenball', 
1976 


Departmsr of 

Commun:::3tiO"^\ 

Canada 


Litersrure review 


Audio; audio plus 
graphics; video 






Primarily 
group-to*group 


Varied 


Kettering , 
Foundation 
(forthcoming) 


Ketterinc 
Foundanrr 


Survs' 


Computer con- 

ler<:^:icing 


About 50 scientists, teachers, and edv 
ministrators 


1*3 months 


Multipoint 


Varied 


Kite and Viiz, 
1966 


IristitL. • ■ . 
lense/ • 


Laboraicry 
' experiment 


Tei:vpe; audio; 
face-to-lace 


Subjects 


Several hours 


Multipoint 


Crisis simulation 

("Sumrrit"! 


Klemmer, 1973 


Belt U; 


Theoretical 2inaly. ' 
sis; literaturt* review 


Audio; video; face- 
lo-face 


— 






Varied 


Kuppermanand 
Wilcox,1975 


Persona 


Theoretical rvoposal 


Computer-based 
teleconferencing 






Varied 


Crisis management 


UPIanteJ971 


Universt: 
Windsor 


\ Laboratory ex- 
pecimentlM.A. , 
thesis) 


Face-to-lace; closed 
circuit TV; 
telephone 


Sucjects 


Brief 


Dyads' 


Problem solving 
("Prisoners Dilemma" 

namfll 
yaiilci 


Larimer and 
Sinclair, 1969 


Pennsylvt , 
State Univ- 


Field test 


Video 


22 teachers tak;ng a graduate course at • 
Pennsylvania State University 


1 semester 


. Group-to-group 
(11 oerflrnuDl 


Graduate seminar in 

prfiiriatinn 


Maierand 
Thurber, 
1968 


University 
Mir' w 


LiihOfetory 
RX: 'ment 


Face-to-face; audio; 
written transcript 


Subjects ' 


Brief 


Subject watch- 
ing; listening; or 
reading about the 
role play 


Jtidging accuracy of, 
role-played situation 




' Citation 


Organizational 
afliliation ^ 


Type of study 


Medium liaj 
used 


Number and type of participants 


' Lentrtli of 
media usage 


Conferercing 
arrangements 


■ Taiklflor 
purp03e($|of 
confMlng usage 


Mark, 1975 


Varied 


Theoretical analysis 


Video 






Primarily medical 
profpsslonols to 
patients 


Primarily remote 
diagnosis 


Mendenhall 
and Ryan, 1975 


Comnounications 
Research Center, > 
Canada 


laboratory 
experiment 


Audio; video; face- 
to-face 


51 subjects Imidaie levei civn servanisi 


3D minur ocf 
medium) 


GfOUD-tO-qrouD 


Personnel manage- 
ment problem 


MidorikawQ, 
Yafnagishi.Yada, 
and Miwa,1975 


Eleflrical Communi- 
cation Laboratories, 
Tokyo 


Fieldtest 


Video plus graphics 


Akntit irn cflninr and midril^ IpvpI 

personnel 


Atlflorjhours 


Group-tofoup 


Business meetings 


Milgram, 1965 




Laboratory 
experiment 


Face*to-f8ce; 
audio ' 


Subjects . 


Brief 


"iyads 


Giving orders 


MinUbcr9,1971 


McGill University 


Participant ob- 
servation 


Face-to-face; , 
telephone; mail' 


Corporate menagers 




/arled . 


Varied 


Moore, Willemain, Cambridge 
Bonenno, Clark, Hospital 
Martin, and ' 
Mo9ielnicki,1975 • 


Field expsrlnwnt 


Television; tele- 
phone 


354 patients; 3 practitioner nur?P5; 
sevetal physicians. 


■ ■'•on:- 


Dyads Ipi^sician 
to pBtierit, with 
nurse prraiij 


Remote medical 
diagnosis 

i 


Morley and University of 
Stephen$on,1969 Nottingham 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Variations of face- 
tO'face andtele^ 
phone' 


Subjects. 


^'j min'jii! !, 

•:'iS 


uyc 


Industrial neflOtiatiOTi ! 
problem j 

... i 


Money and • University of 
Stephenson J970 Nottinflham 


Laboratory 
experiment 


' Variations of face- 
to-face andtel^ 
phone 


Subjecr; 


1'^ miniltP'; 01 

♦ens 




Industrial negotiati;; 
,problem 


. Mowbray and 
Gebhanj, 1961 


Johns Hopkmi 
UnivefsitV 


Theoretical ■ 
analysis 


All sensory mcdes 








Varied 


Brd,i:i :Sliinn, 
'375 




f^ield le: 


Video 


I.QOC^L'biects (patients) 




Teledifi'!"^'"-; 
patic" • 
Cian, {i::.:. ;j 
portp'- " ■! 


Telediagnosi:, | j 

■ 1 


!-;cii,i976 

1 


Boll Laborat::'ies, 
■'AT&T 


Survey (questior 
naires) 


Video conferencing 


I] senior ano miooie levci pBibjnnei 
sampled from all users of video system at 
Bell Labs (represents 7 different user groups) 


1(1 video ci'ir 
lerencesovi^r 
last year 


Graur ""^ jp 


Committee'like/'co- 
ordination; infirm^ 
ation exchange 


; Ochmnand 
1 Ch3pani5,1974 


Johns Hopkins 
University 


Laboratory 
experinif^nt 


Various combina* 
tionsof teletype, 
handwriting, type- 
writing, video, audio, 
and fac9*to-f ace 


120 subjects ImalQ undergraduates at 
Johns Hopkins University) 


Brief. 


Dyad: 


Simple problem 
solving 


Panko,Pye,and 
Hough, 1976 


Stanford Research 
Institute and Com- 
munications Studies 
Group 


Technoiaiiv 
assessrni?nt . 


Video; audio; tele- 
phone 






. Varied 


Office dficentralizi:- 
tion 


' Park, 1975 


Alternate Media 
Center 


Literature review; 
theoretical analysis 


Video 

1 


Varied 


Varied 


MpHicat oro- 
fessionnlsto 
patient 


^snote diagnosis 


• Pennerand 
Hawkins. 1971 




Laboratory 
experiment 


face-tO:face; 
audio 


Subjects 


Brief 


Dyads 


Giving orders 
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Citation 


Organizational 
. affiliation 


Type of Study 


Medium (iaI 
u^ed 


Number and type of participants 


1 onrtfh nf 

media usage 


arrangements 


TasMslor ' 
purposed) of 
conferencing usage 


Wilson, 1974 


Communicaiions 
Studies Group 


Theoretical analysis; 
comparison with ex- 
perimental findings 












W)sn, 1975 


B^ll Laboratories 


Survey (Question' 
nairof! 


(r) 

ricijrepnone^ , 
telephone; face* 
to-face 


rJliHHlp flpiH tpnior DPrsfinnpl 


Varied' 


Varied 


Varied 


Wood$ide, 
C^vus.and 
Buck, 1971 


Bell Mortnern 
Research 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Speakerphone; 
face'iD-face; Project 
91 videophone 


oo engineers irom Dcii i^onnan nssGdrcn 


OMcl 




Rp^niifTP allnnatinfi 

il^ywviv^ (jiiuwaLiu'i 


Young, 1974a 


Communications 
Studies Group 


Laboratory 
experiment 


Audio; television; 
face^iO'lace 


oosuD ecu 1 10 stuuenu os inicrviswco, 
18 experienced interviev^rs) 


Pripf 




'limuLitpri inl8r\'i8w 

for civil service em- 
ployment 


Young, 1974b 


Commtjnications 
Studies Group 


Laboratory 
experiment 


race'iO'iacc, 
audio 


Ail ciiKIflrfc 
HO SUDjCCl) 


Rripf 

DliCl 


Dyads 


Arauina oDDOSite 
points of view on 
social issues 


Zim.1977 


University of 
Michigan 


-Case study 


Computer-based 
teleconferencing 


Over 100 students and faculty/primarily 
ai universiry oi iviicniyan 


Varied 


Multipoint 


Professional cofn- 
muniMtinn' flHiiiPirt 
to face-tO'face con- 
vention; courses 


Zinn, Paines. 
and Henchj976 


University of 
Michigan 


Case study 


Computer-based 
teleconferencing 


About 50 students and laculty at University 
of Michigan 


Several 
months 


Multipoint 


Courses; faculty 
meetings 



I 
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^-^^^ A CATALOG OF REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEMS 
FOR TELECONFERENCING 

In the last 10 years, many organizations in the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, Japan, and other parts of the world have begun 
to experiment with teleconferencing systems. While this catalog is not a 
complete inventory of these systems (such an inventory would be out-of-date 
almost immediately) , it does summarize some typical approaches to telecon- 
ferencing. Each of the 36 entries lists the name of a system or the 
organization supporting it, together with an address for additional infor- 
mation- Also, a summary of the technical capabilities and the experience 
.to date is given whenever it is available. 

It is quite important to make a distinction between "multisite" sys- 
tems, which support conferences among at least three locations, and "two- 
site" systems, which only link two sites at any given time (although the 
systems may have several operating sites) . All computer-based systems 
cited here support multisitexconf erences ; so do 9 of the audio systems; 
but only 5 out of 19 of the video systems are multisite systems. 

It is also important ^to distinguish among systems which are still ex- 
perimental and have not been^ of fered to real-world users, systems that are 
currently in active use, and ^stems which have been discontinued (these 
are included here only to provide a historical perspective) . 

If we consider only those systems ^which support multisite conf erenc- 
^ g and are currently operational (designated by a dot before the entry) , 
we find 5 video systems^ 8 computer systems, and 8 audio systems. 

\ 

\ ■ 

We have excluded from our survey all compTi|:er-based systems for "elec- 
tronic mail;." which only suppo?'t delayed interact^ion, as well as the direct 
point-to-po'int "links" offered by some computer neWorks. 

132 ■ • ■■ - ■ 
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VIDEO TELECONFERE^X:ING SYSTEMS 



AUSTRALIAN POST OFFICE (Australia, two-site, operational) 
Contact: Telecom Australia Research Labs, 59 Lt. Collins St., Melbourne, 
Victoria 3000, Australia * ' 

In 1969, the Australian Post Office began experimenting in Melbourne with 
two conference rooms one mile apart. Meetings were found to be routine and 
frequent, and in 1972, a third studio was added in Sydney. Six participants 
can be accommodated at each of the studios, using two cameras for viewing 
the conferees and one for graphics. Two monitors display the incoming sig- 
nal, with three pa>'ticipants on each screen. There is no self-view unless 
the chairman switches manually to this mode. 



BANKERS TRUST COMPANY (United States, two-site, discontinued) 
Contact: Bankers Trust Company, 280 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10017 

This system was similar to the previous one in both design and use. It 
was limited to two conference locations. It operated betv/een 1963 and 
1968, when it was determined to be too costly. 



BELL CANADA (Canada, tv;c-site, operational) 

Contact: Special Services, Bell Canada, 620 Belmont, Room 1020, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada 

The Bell Canada- Conference Television system has four studios. At present, 
only two-site connections are possible, although simultaneous conferences 
among two pairs of studios can be supported. The main cameras have a fixed 
focus. A graphics camera (overhead) and a display camera (tripod) are also 
available. Three of the studios accommodate nine persons, and one studio 
seats six people. 

One evaluation based on questionnaire responses indicates a high level of 
satisfaction among users, although, compared to face-to-face, the meetings 
were judged less "active" and less -'friendly. A market study indicated 
.that users were concerned over confidentiality and overall picture quality. 
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Bell Canada's portable 
video system 



BELL LABS (United States, two-site, operational) 
Contact: Bell Laboratories, Murray Hill, WJ 07974 

This is a private video conferencing system operating between Murray Hill 
and Holmdel, New Jersey. Usage began in 1967, primarily for experimental . 
purposes- Five cameras are used (three focused on par,ticipants , one over-- - 
view camera, and one overhead graphic camera) within each room. Four moni- 
tors are available, three of which show the remote studio while the fourth 
displays the local studio. One of the conference rooms seats nine persons; 
the^other, six. The cameras are activated by voice, with "cough buttons." 

It is reported that tike system v7orks best for committee-type discussions and 
is perceived as more satisfactory than telephone and face-to-face for regu-- 
Icir communication and the exchange of information. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE (Canada', two-site, experimental) 
Contact: Trans Canada Telephone, 160 Elgin, Ottawa, Ontario KIG 3J4, 
Canada 

This system was developed experimentally by British Columbia Telephone to 
assess the marketability of video conferencing in 1973. .The two-studio 
system was intended for use by the business community. The conference rooms, 
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located in Vancouver and Victoria, were simply designed, and technical equip- 
ment was unobtrusive. One cainera was used to view all four participants, 
with one monitor showing the incoming signal and one monitor showing the 
local room. In addition, a graphics transmission monitor was provided. Two 
desk microphones provided the audio channels. 

Because of the experimental nature of the system, off-camera observers were . 
seated in the conference room with monitors directly in front of them. Dur- 
ing the six-week experiment, it was found that situations involving a large 
group at either station decreased' the need for two-way visual communication. 
In particular, one-way transmission was sufficient for classroom-type situa- 
tions. There was a definite learning curve: those who used the system over 
longer periods were less distracted by it and participated more freely. 

CONFRAVISION (Great Britain, multisite, operational) 

Contact: Post Office, Telecommunications Headquarters, 207 old Street, 
London EClV 9PS , England 

Confravision began in 1967 as an internal link between two offices operated 
by the British Post Office. It has now expanded to include six sites in 
five U.K. cities. The system can accommodate three-studio conferences, with 
up to .five participants at each studio. Within the studio, a single camera 
is used in one of two positions: a full group view or a close-up view of 
three participants. The camera positions are controlled by the chairperson 
or secretary. The system is completely open; neither microphones nor camera 
are voice-switched. A camera mounted on the ceiling transmits graphics. 

User reaction to Confravision has reportedly been favorable although usaqe 
has lagged behind the projected level. The medium has been judged best 
for tasks that do not involve personal matters or depend on personalities 
(such as selling or bargaining) . 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT (Great Britain, two-site, discontinued) 
Contact: Department of the Environment, London, England 

This system was constructed in late 1972 to. link two offices in London. 
Although its availability was widely known, it received very limited use 
during its first trial period of one year. Most of the criticisms centered 
on the inability to display charts and maps, whinh are an integral part of 
the Department's work. Further concern was expressed over the formal atmos- 
phere of the system. Junior executives felt uneasy about asking senior 
personnel to parti ipate. 
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DCV7 CHEMICAL COIIPANY (United States, two-site, operational) 

Contact: Gordon Lee, Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 48640 

As a result of rising travel costs, Dow decided to install a video system 
in 1974 to link facilities in Michigan and Texas. Two conference rooms 
were linked at a reported cost of over $1 million. The rooms resemble tele- 
vision srudios, using mobile cameras (with cameramen)/ a director, and an 
engineer. All cameras are equipped with zoom lenses / and the system handles 
slides, graphics, and blackboard presentations. It has full-color capabil- 
ity, 

ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS LABORATORIES (Japan, two-site, experimental) 
Contact: Electrical ^Communications Lab, Nippon Telegraph & Telephone 
Corporation, Musachino-shi, Tokyo, 180, Japan 

In 1973, the Nippon Telephone S Telegraph Company established this experi- 
mental, private video system with five conference studios. In each studio, 
three monochromatic cameras display the conferees, and four monitors show 
the local and the remote locations. The system has been well received and 
regularly used. Technical problems occur routinely, but none have been 
serious. 

ERDA VISUAL CONFERENCE SYSTEM (EVCS^ (United States, two-site, operational) 
Contact: Bob Louis, Division of Communication and Computer Operations, 

U.S. Energy Research and Development Administration, Washington, 

DC 20545 

Connecting ERDA offices in downtown Washington, DC, and Germantown, Maryland 
(about 20 miles apart) , this system is leased from AT&T and is similar to 
the Picturephone® Meeting Service.' It began operation in the spring of 
1976 and may eventually be linked to other ERDA centers around the United 
States, Initial evaluations have been positive, and the system has been 
used quite heavily, 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK (United States, two-site, discontinued) 
Contact: First National City Bank, 399 Park Avenue , New. Yorkr- tslY 10022 

In the early sixties, this bank moved key executives to a new location 
within New York City and felt it was critical to retain immediate access ' 
- to the Wall Street office. Four conference rooms were set up, each using! a 
fixed camera displaying^ all the participants at a rectangular table, Twoj 
monitors and two long-reach microphones -were installed at the end of the 
room. A graphics camera was positioned near the chairman in an overhead 
position. This system was -one of the earliest attempts at video conferenc- 
ing. It was finally abandoned due to high costs, although use was regular. 
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• NATI0R2U:. AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION (NASA) (United States, multi- 
site r operational) 

Contact: John Chitwood, Code .951, NASA Goddard Spaice Flight Center, Greenbel 
MD 20771 

NASA is certainly one of the most experienced teleconference users. This 
video system (including a facsimile-sending capability) links the Ames 
Research Center in California with the Goddard Space Flight Center in 
Maryland and the Lewis Research Center in Ohio. The system uses the Commun- 
ications Technology Satellite. This test is being evaluated for technical 
performance and teleconferencing effectiveness. 

O NEW YORK J^IETROPOLITAN REGIONAL COUNCIL (United States, m.ultisite, opera- 
tional) 

Contact: Metropolitan Regional Council, One World Trade Center, New York, 

NY 10023 

This system, known as MRC, was introduced in 1969 but did not become opera- 
tional until 1974. It is used primarily for continuing education, personne 
management, and purchasing. Nine studios in coionty seats aroxind New York 
City are equipped with a monitor and remotely controlled camera. All sig- 
nals from these remote locations are received and transmitted by a central 
studio located at the World Trade Center. If more than two sites are ac- 
tive, a split-screen technique is used. The audio system is open, a],lowing 
for free interruptions. A reguest-to-talk button at each studio can also 
be used to seek recognition. 

The system appears to have been well received and is presently in use. Mosi 
programming, however, is in "the broadcast mode, originating from the World 
Trade Center Headquarters. There have been problems related to backup sys- 
tems, split-screen effects, and tranmission of visual aids. 
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NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY (United States, two-site, operational) 
Contact: New York Telephone Coir.pany, Two >7orld Trade Center, New York, 

NV 10048 

This video system was established in 1966 for internal management purposes. 
Four regional headquarters are connected (three in New York City and one in 
Albany) . Each room has three cameras: one displays th^ conferees; one 
focuses on the blackboard or the easel; and an overhead camera shows graphicj 
A single microphone is used, 

9 r;iPPON STEEL VJORKS (Japan, multisite, operational) 

Contact: Yawata Steel Works, Nippon Steel Company f Yawata, Japan 

Three conference rooms are available, each of which uses three cameras to 
display participants, a blackboard, and graphics- The ^y^^tem ir t^^ be 

heavily used by managers ar all 3 .1 r jiti-ns, wlii'.:^ ure^ iO to 30 miles apart. 

NIPPON TELEPHONE AND TELEGPvAPH (Japan, two-site, operational) 
Contact: Nippon Telephone and Telegraph, 1-6, Uchisaiwai-cho 1-Chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, Japan 

This system is an outgrpwth of the experimental system described above. 
Commercial service began in 1976 between Tokyo and Osaka. Three color 
cameras display the conferees: two group cameras show three participants 
each. A chairman's camera can provide close-ups of any participant. A 
blackboard camera also provides visual capabilities for presentations, and 
three overhead cameras show graphics. Two monitors show the remote room, 
and two side monitors show the local room. High-Speed facsimile equipment 
is also provided. The rate charged for use of the system is $400Aour . 
Although still in its initial stages, the system has been used for 11 paid 
commercial conferences during the period from May to October 1976. 
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OMAHA VETERAI^JS HOSPITAL (United States, multisite, operational) 
Contact: Director, CCTV, Omaha Veterans Hospital, Qinaha, NE .68105 

Originally undertaken in 1970, this system is used for both teaching and 
diagnostics. Nine institutions are linked together through a central loca- 
tion which controls the audio-video signal during multisite conferences- 
All groups can then hear all other groups. The video signal is controlled 
by an operator at the central location and manually switched to the remote 
studios. Thus, any conferee can be heard at all times, biit or^y one video 
signal is received, at the operator's discroticn. 

Users report that the sys*-.- j time espacic.xly useful for* faculty- 

student relatT-'r ly. Diae._scic discussions via the medium seem to be effec- 
tive^. 

PICTUREPHONE® MEETING SERVICE (United States, two-site, operational) 
Contact: Visual Communications Services, AT&T, 295 North Maple Avenue, 
Basking Ridge, NJ 07920 

The Picturephone® allows interaction among any two of the studios installed 
by AT&T in San Francisco, Chicago, New York, and Washington, DC. Cameras 
are voice-switched, showing two persons at a time at a table seating six. 
An overview of the whole group can be transmitted at the 1 f the chair- 
person or automatically if no one is speeV i V^re : lc station 
for documents and a facsK-- " 'missis. ,r , , display area for 
larger charts ar ispla-, _ accessible with a tripod camera. Individual 
microphones are used. 
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VvESTINGHOUSE COM?-ru:^ ICATIOr;S TECH!^;0LCOY SATELLITE TEST (United States, two- 
site, operational) 

Contact': Kerb Nunnally, Westinghouse Electric Ccinpany, P.O. Box 1693, 
Hail Stop 97 3, Baltinore, ViD 21203 

Westinghouse is currently testing a video conferencing link between Baltimore 
Maryland, and Lima, Ohio, using a sic^ial which is sent over the Coimnunica- 
tions Technology Satellite ♦ One of its imique characteristics is the use 
of Advent® video projectors to cast a 4x6-foot image of participants at the 

remote -locations (the room needs to be darkened to do thi Six persons 

Con be in each studi - ^ w^th thr-.e u.. ca^'iora at a given time. There are two 
v:.,r -switched cameras in each studio. The system is being evaluated in 
rerriS of potential cost savings over travel and performance/reliability. 
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COMPUTER TELECOr-iFERZrXIKG SYSTEMS 



O COMPUTER-MEDIATED INTERACTION (Canada, nultisite, operational) 
Contact: Bell Canada/3NR, 620 Beliriont Street, Montreal, Canada 

Three levels of CMI have been tested by Bell Canada and Bell Northern 
Research. The first one was an adaptation of the DISCUSSION system of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. The second one was an internal prototype. 
The third one was released for evaluation by selected groups in early 1976. 
Thii third system uses a minicomputer (PDP 11/40) and allows users to 
participate in a "global" mode, a "notebook" mode, and an "edit" mode which 
permits insertions, deletions, and reformatting. An internal review has 
been performed, but no information has been r^? leased on actual usage or per- 
formance. 



9 CONFER (Great Britain, multisite, operational) 

Contact: National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex, TWll OLW, 
England 

This private system runs on a POP 11/40 at the National Physical Laboratory 
in England. The chairman of a conference has total authority to edit mes- 
sages, reorder them, or delete them before they are seen by otliers or become 
• part of the public record. 

COrJFER, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS (United States, multisite, experimental) 
Contact: George Carter, Department of Electrical Engineering, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801 

Begun in 1973 at the University of Illinois, this program is part of the 
PLATO system on a CYBER-73 computer. The original idea was to extend computer- 
assisted instruction to community participation, and group discussions. It 
is not used significantly due to local computer constraints. 

9 CONFER, UNI\/ERSITY OF MICHIGAN (United States, multisite, operational) 
Contact: Robert Parnes or Karl Zinn, CRLT, 109 East Madison, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48104 

This conferencing system is written in Fortran and runs on an IBM 370 com- 
puter on the MERIT computer network within the State of Michigan, as well as 
on TELENET. It is used for university committee meetings, group discussions, 
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anc scTT.e classes. The sysrer. is similar in structure to Partyline and Dis- 
cussion and has options for various forris of structured interaction and 
voting. 



ELECTRONIC INFORI-IATIOa EXCHANGE SYSim (United States, multisite, operational) 
Contact: Murray Turoff, New Jersey Institute of Technology, 323 High Street, ^ 
Newark, NJ 07102 

Design and implementation of this system began in 1975 using an Interdata 
7/32 minicomputer available through TELENET. There are four distinct com- 
munications structures: (D a message system which allows the user to 
address any individual, group of indivi-luals , or the system itself (messages 
disappear about two weeks after delivery); (2) a conferencing system which 
includes the capability for any user to set up a temporary conference and 
invite others to join it; (3) notebooks which are 50 pages of private 
storage/text development and editing space allocated to each user; and (4) 
an online bulletin or mini journal for each group on the system. Use is 
restricted to small scientific communities engaged in a common research 
specialty ar^a or to other experimental/research uses in scientific, engin- 
eering, knd technical fields, as approved by the Division of Science Infor- 
mation of the National Science Foundation. 

GENERAL CONFERENCING SYSTEM (Canada, multisite, status uncertain) 
contact; Bert Liffmann, c/o I. P. Sharp, 145 King West, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

This system runs on an IBM 370/155 on the I. F. Sharp Network and began 
operations from Ottawa in 1974. Participants were located within the United 
States and Canada. Initial research was sponsored by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, with major use by the Department of Health and Welfare. 

INFOMEDIA '(United States, multisite, operational) 

Contact: Jacques Vallee, 430 Sherman AvenUe, Palo Alto, CA 94306 

This organization is the first corporation formed in the United States for 
the purpose of marketing computer conferencing systems • It is developing 
several lines of products, including: TOPICS, which is a program developTed 
jointly with rontrol Data Corporation, runs on CDC 66G0 computers, and 
serves as a general-purpose electronic mail and conferencing system; NOTEPAD, 
which is oriented toward disseminated task forces and integrates file manage- 
ment and information retrieval. It is also making the PLANET system avail- 
able commercially under li'cense from the Institute for the Future. The 
company began operations in 1976 and plans to offer future systems on dedi- 
cated minicomputers. 
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<9 I-CIKT (Canada, irrul-isire, operational) 

Contact: Craig Taylor or Hugh ?ett, Nonmedical Use of Drugs Directorate, 

Department of Health and Welfare, 365 Laurier Street West, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada KIA 1B6 

MINT is 'a .management information system for the Nonmedical Use of Drugs Direc- 
tcrat:e. It has message switching and conferencing capabilities. Message- 
switching is the coinmiini cat ions capability used most f reoji.^ntly , with some 
informal conferences also taking place over the system. The program is 
written in Fortran for an Ini:erdata 732 computer and operates on the Corn- 
share computer network 'n Canada- 



e PAKTYLINE AND DISCUSSION {United States, multisite, operational) 

Progran^. tape available as "DEP Conferencing System" from: National Tech- 
nical Information Service, 5285 Port Royal P.oad, Springfield, 

VA 2 2151 

Authors: Rod Renner and Murray Turoff 

Developed at the Office of Emergency Preparedness (now Federal Preparedness 
Agency, GSA) , these systems were designed for synchronous (real-time) and 
asynchronous (delayed) communication. The program is now available pub- 
lically through NTIS and is .currently in use at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison and other locations. It includes the ability to poll participants 
as well as support open-ended discussions. It operates on a Univac 1108 
computer. 

O PL<-iNLi:T (United States, multisite, operational) I 
Contact: Institute for the Future, 2740 Sand Hill Road, Menlo Park, [ 
CA 94025 \ 

This system is the successor to the experimental FORUM program offered td \^ 
selected ARPANET users in 1973. - PLANET- 1 was first introduced on TYMNET \ 
in 1974 and PLANET-2 was offered on TELENET in 1976. Both versions are 
assembly-language programs for ?DP~10 computers. Users can perform selec- 
tive reviews, save and submit text files, and send public, private, or 
anonymous meesages within any number of conferences. In addition, PLANET-2 
allows voting and feedback of responses, including probability elicitation. 

An evaluation effort using monitor statistics and questionnaires is in 
progress under support from the National Science Foundation. FORUM and 
PLANET have been heavily used at NASA, ERDA, USGS-, Kettering Foundation, 
and by groups in Europe. A version of this program is also in operation 
at Information Sciences Institute. 
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9 RESOURCE INTERRUPTION MONITORING SySTKr>; (RIMS) (United States, multisite,- 
operational) . * ' 

Contact: '-Rich Scivetti , Crisis Management Division, Federal Office of 

Preparedness, GSA Building, 18th and F Streets, NW, Washington, 
DC 20405 . 

The computer conferencing systems developed by Murray Turof^ are now a part 
of RIMS, a. system for monitoring national crises (e.g., fuel availability). 
Ten regional centers are connected continuously and called into full opera- 
tion during crisis periods. Also,' analytic programs are available to pro- 
vide further input to decisions. 
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AUDIO TELECONFERENCING SYSTEMS 

\ 



BANK OF AMERICA (United States, two-site, operational) 

Contact: Bank of America Center 555 California Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94104 



Designed primarily for senior manageir. at use, this system places the par-\ 
ticipants in a "boardroom" environment, with a high-quality link between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. The equipment is 
is highly successful, accor^ding to evaluations, 
regularly scheduled meeting^. 



unobtrusive, and the system 
It is used primarily for . 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS (Canada, multisite', operational) 
Contact: Communication Research Center, P.O. Box 11490, Shirley Bay, 
Station H, Ottawa, Ontario K2H 8S2,/ Canada 

Six conference rooms are connected by this system, with four microphones 
in each room. Voice-switching is included, without speaker identification 
or wish-to-talk buttons. Some dissatisfaction with this system (first 
established in 1974 as an eic1:ension of an earlier point-to-point arrange- 
irtent) can be traced to problems with the voice-switching. 

• -/ 

■ ^ • -^^•/" 

DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AND .NORTHERN AFFAIRS (Canada, multisite, operational) 

Contact: Department of Indian and Northern Affairs, Ottawa, Cancda 

This organization uses, a- voice-switched system, with two microphones in each 
of the three conference rooms. All conferees can be simultaneously con- 
nected. The system has been reasonabl^ successful although problems have 
occurred with the voice-switching. Th5.s system is significant as- a response 
to^ the need for a substitute to uncomfortable winter travel in Canada anu 
unreliable mail service. 



EDUCATIONAL TELEPHONE NETWORK (United States, multisite r operational) 
Contact: Lorne Parker, Division of Educational Comiimnications , University 
of Wisconsin-Extension, Madison, VJI 53706 

The Educational Telephone Netivork was initiated in 1965 to support remote 
teaching. ' It is a dedicated network which connects 200 locations. Each .of 
these locations uses a Darome (Harvard, Illinois) Edu-Com portable, self- 
Contained audio unit. These • units consist m one large speaker and four 
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manually switched microphones. The cost of the system is said to be 
cents per student contact hour, including rental of the telephone system 
and payment and maintenance of station equipment. Up to 25,000 students 
use the system per year. 

O ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION {"ziDA) (United States, multi- 
site, operational) 

Contact: Jesse Pate, Division of Communications and Computer Operations, 
U.S. Energy Research and Development Administration, Washington, 
DC 20545' 

0' ' ' 

Tested in the fall of 1976, this sy,'3tem operates from about 10 locations 

around the United States. Bell 50-A type equipment is used, along with 

facilities for sending facsimile copies. The system is available within 

ERDA'on a dial-up basis. 

^ GENERAL SERVICES. ADMINISTRATION (United States, multisite, operational) 

Contact: GSA Headquarters, 18th and F Streets , NW, Washington, DC 20405 

The GSA dUdio sy£^tem was promoted as an outgrowth of the "energy crisis" and 
is used to connect the regional headquarters of the organization. Eleven 
locations are linked through Washington, DC, permitting multisite confer- 
ences or the system may be used directly when point-to-point communication 
is desired. Overhead microphones with voice-switching capabilities are used 
with the standard phone set. A muting button allows the conferees to have 
private conferences while still online. 

■ . » 

® NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION (United States , multisite , 
operational) 

Contact: NASA Headquarters, 600 Independence Avenue, SB, Washington/- 
DC 20003 

The NASA audio system now connects 18 rooms with the capability to' add 15 . 
more. Both portable 50-A units and structured conference rooms have been • 
used since the Apollo project for conducting of technica]. meetings. Over- 
head microphones are provic {^d; these are voice-switched and have "cough 
.buttons." .All centers also offer easy access to high-speed facsimile trans- 
mission. The use of the system is generally confined- to management personnel 
for regularly scheduled meetings. . 

-^"■^ ■ 

@ .QUEBEC AUDIO CONFERENCING SYSTEM (Canada, multisite, operational) 

^ Contact: Tele-Universite, 2875 Boulevard Laurier, Ste-Foy, Quebec GIV 2M3, 
Canada . • . ■ 

QUACS is an audio conferencing system which uses standard telephone equip- 
ment (50-A) . Up to seven locations can be interconnected through a central 
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control system at any one time. In this arrangement, there are no special 
conference studios. The Bell 50 -A sets can be connected anywhere. There 
-are special conference circuits, howev^?r, operated from a console controllec 
by the university's telephone operator. The cost is $150 per conference. 

• ' ■ ,/ • 

Evaluation has been positive, indicating that audio conferences were shorter 
more business-like, and more formal than face-to-face meetings. The system 
*is now well established and is used routinely in the administration of the 

Ccimpus. ^ / 

/' 

TELECErn'R:. (France, multisite, operational) . ..--''T'"- 
Contact: Mr. B. .Lefevre, 15 rue Char.^on Lagache, 75016 Paris^^^-rHnce 

This system began operation in Paris i ancl^i^^-s'blied^ul^^^ be in 17 cities by 
the end of 1978. It includes facsimile service and a computer-controlled 
booking system for making reservations. Each Telecentre is designed for up 
to six participants and will include a "Telesecretariat" which will provide 
secretarial service remotely. ' 

TELEGOM-AUSTRALIA (Australia, multisite, experimental) 

Contact: Telecom-Australia Research Labs, 59 Lt. Collins- Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3000, Australia 

This experimental audio conferencing arrangement uses an open microphone 
with some speakers transmitted at higher audio levels than the rest of the 
/group, a' minicomputer is used .to signal which speaker has the floor with a 
green light next to the person's name; an orange light indicates who wishes 
to speak. In addition, the computer keeps usage statistics. 

\ ■ ' ■ . 

U.K. CIVIL SERVICE: REMOTE MEETING TABLE (Great Britain, two-site, opera- 
tional) 

Contact: To 1 ecommuni cations Division, Civil Service Department, Riverwalk 
House, Millbank, London S. W. 1. , England 

The U.K. Civil Service's RMT system began in 1972 as an outgrowth of exper- 
imentation by the Communications Studies Group. Presently, 11 sites are 
connected, with 7 studios, in London and 1 each in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Norwich. A central site in London enables any pair of 
studio's to be connected. 

Each RMT unit has six microphones and seven loudspeakers, six of which "cor- 
respond" .to the microphones on the distant RMT. Although all microphones. at 
both RMTs are continuously open, all speech is switched to the loudspeaker 
representing the microphone from which tjie strongest signal emanates. The 
person who speaks loudest at. each RMT is thereby identified; indicators on 
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the corresponding microphone and on the distant loudspeaker are illuminated. 
If no one is, speaking sufficiently loudly, all speech is directed to the 
seventh loudspeaker . (central) on the distant RMT. 

RMTs are now being manufactured by Plessey; the Civil Service network is 
about to be extended, and' other organizations are about to install terminals 
Later versions manufactured by Plessey will permit multisite operation. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY (United States, two-site, operational) 
Contact: Union Trust Company, 300 Main Street, Stamford, CT 06901 

In 1972, the New Rural Society Project, an . organization funded by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, set up an experimental audio 
system between two branches of this Connecticut bank. Speakerphones , 
single-channel audio, multiple-channel audio, and stereo were tested. The 
stereo system was found to be the most effective.. Each room seats 12 to. 14 
conferees, with plug-in microphones at the table. Graphic material is . sent 
by^facsimile transmission. The system costs about $400 per month to 
operate. 
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